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RANSITION of the United States from a 
nation dominantly agricultural to one largely 


industrial and commercial during the past 50 





years has brought with it problems of economic 
maladjustment, often referred to as “‘the farmer's 
plight,” as well as changes of great consequence 
for our national social and political life. 
Agricultural spokesmen, principally the political 
representatives of farming sections in congress, 
that the highly indus- 
trialized and commercialized East, absorbed in its 
ignored 


have often made the charge 
immediate problems of trade and finance, 
“the farmer’s plight.”” But while the more or less 
National 


Industrial Conference board, an organization com- 


futile political controversy went on, the 


posed of manufacturing and other industrial inter 
ests, which maintains the largest private indus 
trial-economic research staff in the United States, 
made an exhaustive scientific study of the agri- 
cultural situation. The recently completed report 
of the board, just issued, has been characterized 
as substantiating practically “all that the most 
discontented members of the farm bloc in congress 


have ever claimed.” 


A nierican farms not only produce much 


u orld’s tood but they aie 
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Inc ustrys Interests Are Close . 


Linked with Those of Farmer 


Part I1—Agyriculture Wields Pig Influence 
Life of 


important customers of 
many of the country’s industries 
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The conference board’s report concerns itself 


strictly with the economic aspect of the agri- 
cultural problem, but it approaches it from a 
far broader, more encompassing viewpoint than 
that of “the farmer’s plight.” While the agri- 
cultural populations during the period of our in- 
tense industrialism has tended to remain econom- 
ically, socially and politically a group apart, the 
agricultural and the urban population during that 
very period have become more closely interdepend- 
ent economically. In the light of the board's 
study, the problem today in fact is not so much 
that of what will become of agriculture unless 
its position be improved, but what will be the 
consequences for industry and trade, indeed, for 
the nation at large, unless agricultural prosperity 
can be restored. 

Waiving for the moment considerations of gen- 
eral national interest, our industry and trade, the 
board’s study points out, may appraise the impor- 
tance of agriculture to them by the measure of 
direct self-interest, in the light of the following 
facts: 

The agricultural industry exercises normally a 


of the 
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purchasing power of nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 annually for goods and serv- 


ices produced by other economic 
groups. 
It purchases about $6,000,000,000 


worth of manufactured products an- 
nually, or about one-tenth of the value 
of all manufactured goods produced. 
(Exclusive of purchases by hired farm 
laborers). 

It supplies materials upon which 
depend industries giving employment 
to more than half of our industrial 
workers. 

It pays, indirectly, at least $2,500,- 


facturing industries, $7,000,000,000 in 
mines and quarries, and $20,000,000,- 
000 in our railroads at that time. 
Agriculture, in fact, the board’s re- 
port declares, because of its funda- 
mental place in our national economy, 
is the mainstay of our general busi- 
ness prosperity, and the rise or de- 
agricultural prosperity will 
inevitably in the long run make it- 
self felt in general business condi- 
tions. With the rapid development of 
our industrial production and the in- 
creasing pressure for domestic and 
foreign markets, the purchasing power 


cline in 
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Changes in per capita volume of exports and imports of agricultural products 
by five-year moving averages, 1882-1925 


000,000 of the wages of urban em- 
ployes. 

It supplies about one-eighth of the to- 
tal tonnage of freight carried by our 
railroad system (exclusive of forest 
products). 

Its products constitute nearly one- 
half of the value of our exports. 

It pays, in taxes, about one-fifth of 
the total cost of government. 

Our farms and farm property rep- 
resent nearly one-fifth of our tangible 
wealth, agriculture in 
has about 


and 
contributed 


national 
recent years 
one-sixth of the national income. 
The current value of the total cap- 
ital invested in agriculture in 1919-20 
was $79,000,000,000, as compared with 
$44,000,000,000 the manu- 
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invested in 


of the agricultural industry, consum- 
ing, as it does, about one-tenth of our 
manufacturing output, may well prove 
the determining factor in industrial 
and business prosperity. Although 
steadily on the decline, our farm pop- 
ulation still close to 30 
per cent of our total population. 


constitutes 


In view of the important position 
held by agriculture in our national 
economic life, the board’s study em- 


phasizes the farmer’s comparatively 
small share in the national income, as 
well as the decline of agricultural in- 
come, and therewith of agricultural 
purchasing power, particularly since 
1900. For every dollar of national 


income received per capita by work- 


‘ a : ’ 
in other activities, farmers now 


receive less than half a dollar per 
capita. For every dollar of national 
income received per capita by per- 


sons in other occupations in 1910, the 
farmer received 66 While ow- 
ing to the interruption of European 
production, consequently rising 
agricultural prices, his the 
national income during the war years 
until it reached 98 per cent of 
that of other workers, per capita, it 
rapidly declined thereafter until in 
1921 it had dropped to 43 cents for 
every dollar received by other work- 
ers, per capita. Indications are that 
his share has not materially increased 


cents. 


and 
share of 


rose 


since, according to the board’s report. 

In actual figures, the farmer’s in- 
come during the five years preceding 
the war is computed by the board as 
follows: His average return for his 
own labor and management, after al- 
lowing a nominal return on capital 
invested, from 1909 to 1914 was $470 
a year, including the food, fuel and 
shelter supplied him by the farm. 
During the five years since 1920, 
his income, including such _ food, 
fuel and shelter as the farm  pro- 
vided, averaged $600. Taking into 
account the increased cost of living 
relative to the things he had to buy, 
however, the report finds the purchas- 
ing power of this average annual in- 
come during 1920-25 about 4 per 
cent below that of 1914. This in con- 
trast to the average increase of 22 
per cent in the “real” earnings of 
workers in other industries, including 
wage earners and clerks in manufac- 
turing, transportation and trade, min- 
isters, teachers and government em- 
ployes. 


Farm Earnings Low 


Actual earnings of the farmer in 
1924-25, that is return on his labor, 
are computed by the board at $730, as 
against average earnings of $1256 per 
Wage earner in the manufacturing in- 
dustries in that same year, average 
sarnings of $1572 of transportation 
workers, $2141 earned by clerical 
workers, an average of $1678 earned 
by ministers, $1295 by teachers, and 
about $1650 by government employes, 
or an average of $1415 per worker in 
all groups other than farmers. The 
food, fuel and housing received by the 
part of his income from 
the farm for the same year the board 


farmer as 
appraises at $630, leaving an average 
out of the $730 earned 
° ~ » *. 

in 1924-25 of about $100. 


cash income 
by his labor 


Allowing an average net cash income 


of about $400 as return on capital 
invested, his total cash income 
amounted to about $500. Since the 


cost of food and clothing purchased by 
the average farm family runs to about 


$475 per year, the average farm in- 
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come, on the basis of the 1924-25 fig- 
ures, the report points out, is only 


slightly more than enough for the 

purchase of the necessitites of life. 
Since these figures represent av- 

erages, there must necessarily be 


worse cases as there are better ones, 
and in many instances therefore farm- 
ers had to forego payment of 
interest on debt, taxes, and to a large 
extent were forced to forego repairs, 
proper restoration of the fertility of 
the soil and purchase of equipment, in 
order to pay for ordinary living ex- 
This aspect of the situation 
is illuminatingly reflected in farm 
bankruptcy statistics, which show an 
increase in farm failures of more than 
1000 per cent from 1920 to 1924. 
The rate of commercial failures dur- 
ing the same period, on the other 
hand, remained practically the same. 
The total capital invested in agricul- 
ture decreased from $79,000,000,000 
in 1920 to about $59,000,000,000 in 
1925, or at the rate of about $4,000,- 
000,000 per year. 


have 


penses. 


Exports Half Agriculture 


The importance of agriculture’ in 
our foreign trade is indicated by the 
fact that agricultural products con- 
stitute about one-half of our exports 
at the present time. Significant, how- 
ever, is the steady downward trend 
of these exports since 1900, although 
this trend is obscured somewhat by 
the disruption of foreign production 
and price changes during the war pe- 
riod. In general the level of agricul- 
tural exports from 1912 to 1922 was 
somewhat higher than from 1902 to 
1911, but not so high as it had been 
before 1900. There was an immense 
rise in cereal and meat exports from 
1910 to 1920, but this was due to the 
increase in wheat acreage at the ex- 
pense of other crop and pasture lands 
together with a falling off in the do- 
mestic consumption of meats. 

The outstanding feature of the war 
reriod was the expansion of wheat 
acreage, at the expense of other crops, 
in response to temporary demand and 
price conditions. But the real trend 
of our agricultural export business, ac- 
cording to the board’s report, is to be 
found in the per capita volume of ex- 
ports. This declined about 27 per 
cent from 1900 to 1925, recovering 
only temporarily, from 1914 to 1918, 
the war years, and only to resume the 
immediately after. 
other hand, imports of agri- 
cultural products during the same 25 
years increased more than 39 per cent, 

weakening competitive 
American agriculture in 
foreign trade. This situation is 
further accentuated by the fact that 
the war European and other 


downward 
On the 


course 


reflecting a 
position of 


our 


since 
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countries have bent every effort to 
increase their own production of farm 
products. 

The extent to which the American 
farmer meets with foreign competi- 
tion in his home market can. be meas- 
ured by the fact that of the total of 
approximately $1,818,000,000 of agri- 
cultural imports in 1925, $1,056,000,- 
000 worth, or more than half of such 
nature as to be in direct competition 
with, or tending to displace, products 
of the American farm. While some of 
these products are imported because 


growth, for our total harvested crops 
since 1900 have decreased about 8 per 
cent per capita of population. Farm 
production in proportion to urban pop- 
ulation has decreased ever since 1880, 
and to the extent of 20 per cent since 
1900. 

The much discussed “surplus” of 
farm products, so often adduced as 
the crux of the farm problem, in the 
light of the Conference Board’s study 
is of significance only in relation to 
specific crops and the problem of 
proper diversification of crops, but in 
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Comparative changes ia commercial failures and farm bankruptcies in the 
United States, 1910-1925 


not produced in the United States, this 
is the case rather because production 
costs and competitive market prices 
do not leave a sufficient margin to 
make it pay to produce them in the 
United States, and not because they 
could not be produced here in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

A cardinal symptom of decline in 
the history of American agriculture 
is the fact that our improved acre- 
age, which up to 1880 had increased 
at a faster pace than our population, 
has decreased 16 per cent per capita 
of population since that time. While 
application of power and more efficient 
farming methods generally have re- 
sulted in increasing production, it has 
not been sufficient to overcome this 
decline in proportion..to, population 


no way affects the fact that our total 
agricultural production has been de- 
clining in proportion to our popula- 
tion growth. 

The declining trend of American 
agriculture during the 20th century 
patently recalls the agricultural de- 
cline in England during the 19th cen- 
tury. It is significant that, since the 
publication of the National Industrial 
Conference board’s report, many in- 
dustrial leaders, bankers, transporta- 
tion executives, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, congressional 
leaders not members of the farm bloc 
and even cabinet members have pub- 
licly called attention to the seriousness 
of the agricultural situation in rela- 
tion to the economic life of the nation 
as a whole. 
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Quality Depends on Base Metal 


Genuine Wrought Iron for Pipe Manufacture Is Made from Muck Bars Processed 
from an All Pig-Puddled Iron—Competent Microscopic Examination 
Definitely Will Determine Character of Material 


consumers has existed for many 

years with respect to the use 
of the terms wrought pipe and gen- 
uine wrought-iron pipe, and, with re- 
spect to the essential differences be- 
tween genuine wrought-iron pipe and 
that class of pipe which is made and 
sold as such but does not always 
prove to be genuine wrought-iron upon 
examination. The information in this 
article has been collected to dissipate 
this confusion of terms and materials, 
and is offered in anticipation that it 
will prove to be of interest and real 
value to the vast number of purchas- 
ers and users of pipe for all kinds 
of service. 

Genuine wrought iron as a material 
for use in pipe manufacture has held 
an enviable position in the regard of 
consumers because of the quality of 
welds it gives; the ease and accuracy 


be threaded; the 


CH consumers in the minds of pipe 


with which it may 
tenacity with which it holds metallic 
and other coatings; and, above all, 


because of its ability to resist both 
fatigue and corrosion. For these rea- 
sons, users have been educated to ex- 
pect service of the highest order from 


The author, Blaine B. Wescott, is associated 
with the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 





By Blaine B. Wescott 


genuine wrought-iron pipe and to use 
it as a standard of comparison in 
judging other kinds of pipe. 

The term wrought pipe has been 


used for years to describe various 


kinds of welded pipe other than gen- 








STRUCTURE OF LOW-CARBON BES- 
SAMPLE NO. 4, PER- 
MAGNIFICA- 


FIG. 1 
SEMER PIPE STEEL 
PENDICULAR TO ROLLING, 

TION 100 X. 


gos 7 


uine wrought iron. The consumer 
often erroneously believes pipe sold 
to him under the name of wrought 
pipe to be made of genuine wrought 
iron. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, since genuine wrought iron 
is, and always has been, so desig- 
nated by its manufacturers. It, there- 
fore, is necessary to specify genuine 
wrought-iron pipe, if such a product 
is desired, because of the fact that 
the term wrought pipe implies a 
welded pipe and has been adopted by 
the manufacturers of steel pipe to 
designate their product. The term 
does not indicate the use of genuine 
wrought iron, but, to the contrary, is 
only employed to describe steel pipe. 


The specification of the American 
Society for Testing Materials for 
wrought-iron pipe states that the 


“iron shall be made from muck bars, 
made from all pig-puddled iron, free 
any admixture of iron scrap or 
steel.” The same specification also 
states that “iron scrap applies only 
to foreign or bought scrap and does 
not include local mill products, free 
from foreign or bought scrap.” Un- 
fortunately for the consumer, some 
pipe has been thrown on the market 
and sold as a genuine wrought iron al- 
though it did not comply with the 


from 








FIG. 2—GENUINE WROUGHT IRON. UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION OF SLAG. SAMPLE NO. 


CATION 100 X. 
ING, MAGNIFICATION 100 X. 


FIG. 3—GENUINE WROUGHT IRON. UNIFORM SLAG DISTRIBUTION. SAMPLE NO. 
FIG. 4—BAND OF STEEL SCRAP IN ADULTERATED WROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE NO. 5 


, PERPENDICULAR TO ROLLING, 


MAGNIFI- 
2, PARALLEL TO ROLL- 


PERPENDICULAR TO ROLLING, MAGNIFICATION 100 X. FIG. 5—AREA OF GOOD STRUCTURE IN ADULTER- 


ATED WROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE NO. 56, PARALLEL TO ROLLING, MAGNIFICATION 
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above specification, which is recog- 
nized as standard for the highest 
quality of product. 

In some mills it has seen the pro- 
cedure to decrease production costs 
by puddling scrap castings, such as 
car wheels, etc. While this practice 
may give wrought iron not material- 
ly different from iron produced by an 
all pig-puddling operation, it is to be 
condemned, because it takes from the 
manufacturer his ability to control the 
composition and quality of raw ma- 
terial, which is absolutely essential for 
the production of the highest quality 
of wrought iron. It is because the 
quality of wrought iron is so depend- 
ent upon the quality of raw material 
that the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials considered it necessary 
to prohibit the use of all foreign or 
bought scrap in the puddling of gen- 
uine wrought iron. 

t iron is a composite 
¢up of an. iron silicate 
and uniformly distrib- 


Since wro 
material m 
slag, minutél 


FIG 
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PERPENDICULAR TO ROLLING, MAGNIFICATION 100 X. 
AND NONPEARLITIC AREAS IN ADULTERATED WROUGHT 
PERPENDICULAR 


PEARLITIC 


IRON 


SAMPLE 


NO. 
MAGNIFICATION 
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case Fa 
“me 
Po 
ee 
ve 
‘=. Analyses of Wrought Iron 
Sample 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
Manganese, %  nereseccccessceseeee 0.034 0.034 0.065 0.304 0.072 0.080 0.025 0.125 0.281 
PHOSPHOTus, JF eceercccreceeseeeess 0.151 0.140 0.122 0.103 0.108 0.108 0.109 0.100 0.142 
SEEN: | TIN! dchcosavesusicebicesions 0.018 0.011 0.011 0.090 0.030 0.030 0.020 0.019 0.039 
Silicon,  %reeseeseeeee 0.202 0.160 0.150 0.019 0.186 0.160 0.162 0.155 0.141 
Carbon, % 9.0383 0.037 0.037 0.096 0.075 0.070 0.068 0.053 0.131 
DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLES 
1. Genuine wrought iron 4%4-inch 15%4-pound tubing. 
2. Regular genuine wrought-iron 2-inch pipe. 
3. Double extra heavy genuine wrought-iron 2%%-inch pipe. 
4. Steel pipe, 44-inch. 
5. Adulterated wrought-iron 2-inch pipe. 
6. Adulterated wrought-iron 2-inch pipe. 
7. Adulterated wrought-iron 2-inch pipe. 
8. Adulterated wrought-iron 44-inch pipe. 
9. Adulterated wrought-iron 1l-inch coupling. 











uted throughout a base metal of a 
high degree of purity, it has been rel- 
atively easy to cheapen both the cost 
and quality of the iron by the admix- 
ture of more or less good-grade steel 
scrap without any great risk of de- 
tection. Even if the scrap used has 
been purchased in the open market as 
wrought scrap, it certain to be 
composed almost entirely of a _ steel 
busheled product, since two-thirds of 
the so-called wrought iron produced 
annually, largely in bar form, is of 
the common grade where steel mix- 
ture is permitted. The scrap may be 
added in various ways. Two common 


is 


methods include the busheling of a 
mixture of iron and steel scrap, and 
the placing of steel scrap in the 


center of the piles made up for the 
production of skelp. In the second 
method, the piles may be rolled into 


muck bar and repiled to help lose 
the steel or may be rolled directly 
into skelp. In either case the result 
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HIGHLY PEARLITIC AREA IN ADULTERATED WROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE NO. 7, 


FIG. 7—JUNCTION OF 


TO ROLLING, 


100 X 


is a material of inferior quality from 
every viewpoint. 

The detection of such practices often 
is difficult, especially if it is not 
possible to obtain the knowledge im- 
parted by a complete chemical and 
microscopic analysis. A chemical 
analysis alone frequently does not in- 
dicate the presence of steel scrap, as 
will be shown by the examples that 
follow. It often is difficult to detect 
adulteration by steel with the micro- 
scope unless the investigator has had 
considerable experience in this line of 
scientific inquiry and possesses an in- 
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PARTLY PEARLITIC AREA IN ADULTERATED WROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE NO. 8, 


100 X. FIG. 9—SLIGHTLY PEAR- 
ROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE NO. 9, 
MAGNIFICATION 100X 
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FIG. 10—HIGHLY PEARLITIC AREA IN AD- 

ULTERATED WROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE 

NO. 6, PERPENDICULAR TO ROLLING, 
MAGNIFICATION 100 X 


timate knowledge of the cemposition 
and structure of wrought iron. On the 
other hand, the chemical or micro- 
scopic examination in many instances 
reveals the adulteration immediately 
without question. 

If the material examined is found to 
contain over 0.080 per cent of man- 
ganese, it should be viewed with sus- 
picion; and if the manganese content 
is found in excess of 0.100 per cent, 
it is almost certain evidence of steel 
adulteration. Genuine wrought iron at 
times may contain from 0.050 to 0.100 
per cent of manganese which would 
result from somewhat imperfect re- 
fining of a relatively high-manganese 
pig iron during the puddling process. 
‘It is advisable, therefore, in all cases 
‘where the manganese content falls 
within the doubtful zone, as previous- 
ly defined, to obtain additional evi- 
dence before finally condemning the 
material. In addition, if a phosphorus 
content of 0.110 per cent or less is 
found, and the microscopic or chemi- 
cal examination reveals a subnormal 
quantity of slag of 2 per cent or less 
and indications of pearlite under the 
microscope, there need be no _ hesita- 
tion in condemning the material as of 
an inferior quality produced by ques- 
tionable methods. 


Detection Is Difficult 


If the method of puddling scrap 
castings is employed, it is next to 
impossible to detect the inferior prac- 
tice, either by chemical or microscopic 
examination. An excessively high per- 
centage of sulphur would indicate, 
but not necessarily substantiate, such 
an inference. The recognition of the 
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use of such unfair methods by certain 
manufacturers has become widespread 
among the pipe-consuming public. The 
consumer may guard against substitu- 
tion of an inferior grade of wrought 
iron by insisting upon a clause in his 
agreement to the effect that the ma- 
terial purchased will conform to the 
specification of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, this clause be- 
ing backed by an affidavit insuring 
that the agreement will be fulfilled. 

Analyses of the samples, which were 
examined in this study of wrought 
iron, are presented in the accompany- 
ing table. Reference to the table and 
to the following photomicrographs 
will substantiate the points brought 
out in the first part of this article, 
In the consideration of these points 
attention is first called to the analyses 
in the table and to the inferences 
which might be drawn from such evi- 
dence alone. The most significant 
element to be considered in detecting 
steel adulteration is manganese; phos- 
phorus is indicative to a much less 
degree, and the evidence regarding its 
presence is useful only when consid- 
ered in support of inferences drawn 
from the manganese content. Samples 
1 and 2 are typical of genuine hand- 
puddled wrought iron in every re- 
spect. The manganese contents were 
low and phosphorus percentages nor- 
mal. The samples could be judged 
safely as genuine wrought iron with- 
out any further examination. The 
same is true for sample 3. 

Although the manganese’ content 
was somewhat high, 0.065 per cent, 
the phosphorus content was normal. 
This is an example of wrought iron 
not completely refined. Samples con- 
taining such amounts of manganese 
are common, and, provided the other 
elements are present in normal 
amounts, rightly could be accepted 
without suspicion. 

Sample 4 is typical of bessemer 
pipe steel, and was included for ref- 
erence with respect to physical and 
chemical composition. Samples 5 and 
6 were relatively high in manganese 
and low in phosphorus and would be 
subject to doubt by an experienced in- 
vestigator. However, in these cases 
a microscopic examination would be 
necessary to determine fully the qual- 
ity of the material. Sample 7 is an 
excellent example of skillful adultera- 
tion and illustrates the difficulty of 
detecting such a practice. The devia- 
tions from normality were slight and 
can be overlooked as inconsequential. 
The phosphorus content was a little 
below normal and carbon slightly 
above normal. The manganese was 
low even for genuine wrought iron, 


Microscopic examination should be em- 
ployed in all such cases; the correct- 
ness of this procedure will be estab- 
lished later. . Samples 8 and 9 could 
be condemned as adulterated materials 
upon their high-manganese contents 
alone. Additional suspicion would be 
aroused by the high-carbon content of 
sample 9. 

The photomicrographs in Figs. 2 
and 3 were taken from sample No. 2 
which is genuine wrought iron, manu- 
factured by A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The photographs furnish ex- 
cellent examples of the microstructure 
of good wrought iron. Attention is 
called to the uniformity of the slag 
distribution and to the structure of 
the slag itself. Fig. 1 gives the struc- 
ture of low-carbon bessemer steel 
from which most steel pipe is fabri- 
cated. Figs. 4 and 5 were photo- 
graphed from the same sample of 
adulterated wrought-iron pipe which 
was sold under the name of genuine 
wrought iron. Fig. 4 gives a view of 
a band of steel scrap which, undoubt- 
edly was placed in the middle of a 
pile. Fig. 5 shows a section of a sam- 
ple having a fairly good structure. It is 
not always possible to detect adultera- 
tion as easily as in this instance. The 
steel band is clearly defined and leaves 
no doubt as to the quality of the ma- 
terial. 

In Fig. 10 is depicted an area with 
a large quantity of pearlite, which is 
just as positive in its condemnation of 
the quality of the material as was 


Fig. 4. Fig. 6 shows a pearlitic area 
in a piece of adulterated wrought 
iron. Compare the structure of this 


(Concluded on Page 388) 





IN ADULTERATED 


FIG. 11—LAMINATION 
WROUGHT IRON. SAMPLE 
PENDICULAR TO ROLLING, 

TION 100 X 


NO. 5, PER- 
MAGNIFICA- 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








HEAVY and rapidly increas- 
ing tonnage of steel is consumed 


in the manufacture of metal 
caps for bottles, jars and similar con- 
tainers. More than 1,250,000 base 
boxes of tin plate are consumed 
annually, and this is a conservative 
estimate. Allowing 100 pounds to 
the box on an average, fully 62,500 
tons now are being absorbed. 

The original metal cap dates back 
to around 1848, when Ball Bros., 
Muncie, Ind., began the manufacture 
of zinc caps for use in connection with 
their Mason jars. Prior to that corks 
had been used exclusively, and it was 
possibly not until 20 or 25 years later 
that the tin cap came into use. It was 
known as the raw edge tin cap, and 
this, and the zinc cap were virtually 
the only metal closures used for an- 
other score of years or so. 

The first real improvement in tin 
caps came in 1890, when a man by the 
name of Wiesenthanner came over 
from France with what was known as 
a band cap, a closure made of two 
pieces. It found immediate applica- 
tion in the preserving of fruits and 
vegetables and proved a great boon to 
the packing industry. From 1900 on fol- 
lowed a period of advancement unprece- 
dented in the industry. In 1906, the 
notch cap, the invention of Charles 





Bottle Caps 


HIS is the seventieth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 

Pins Pens 

Cotton Ties Steel Wool 

Toys License Plates 
Spinning Rings Hypodermic Needles 
Card Clothing Shoe Steel 

Tie Plates Crushed Steel 
Tacks Skates 

Knives and Forks Needles 

Surgical Instruments Phonograph Needles 
Fence Posts Golf Clubs 

Eyeglass Cases Mechanical Pencils 
Fishing Tackle Burial Caskets 


Dental Drills Telephones 
Pocket Knives Radio Towers 
Rat Guards Brushes 


Electric Bells 
Bookbinder Wire 
Steel Vests Sucker Rods 
Electrical Conduit Watch Hands 
Radiator Furniture Steel Furniture 
Notebooks Highway Markers 
Metal Beds Camp Cots 

Bolts and Nuts Flexible Shaft 


Snap Fasteners 
Paper Clips 


Metal Lath Wood Pipe 

Tin Cans Buttons 

Umbrellas Sheet Metal Screws 
Steel Barrels Rivets 

Washers Billboards 


Razor Blades 
Metal Strapping 


Overall Trimmings 
Bird Cages 


Turnbuckles Lace Tips 
Steel Derricks Oil Cups 

Handle Cores Ventilators 
Camp Stoves Toy Autos 











Hammer, was placed on the market. 
Various other manufacturers fol- 

















lowed until today there are more 
than a. dozen different types of metal 
caps. 

Simultaneously, demand broadened 
rapidly. When prohibition went into 
effect in 1920, production of caps for 
beer and certain other alcohol bever- 
ages naturally was diminished. Then 
came along the manufacture of near 
beer and increased production of soft 
drinks, and this along with great ex- 
pansion of requirements in other lines 
has more than offset the loss to the 
industry as a whole resulting from 
prohibition. 

During the war a heavy demand 
developed for emergency food pack- 
ets for men in military service. 
For some time these packets had 
been put up in sealed cans. The 
customary method of opening these 
cans by men at the front was 
by the use of bayonets. Frequently 
the men cut their hands on the tin 
edges left jagged by this crude method 
of opening the containers and in other 
ways the sealed cans proved unsatis- 
factory. The adoption by the govern- 
ment of an air-tight patented cap 
solved the difficulty and has added 
to the growing demand. 

One of the greatest developments 
in the consumption of metal caps has 

(Concluded on Page 388) 
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American Practices Favored 


HE Russian government’s program provides for 

thorough modernization of industrial plants and 
American practices are favored almost universally. 
Engineers and the soviet officials believe that as Rus- 
sia is a country of great distances with a large 
population, her conditions much more closely re- 
semble those of this country than the rest of Europe 
and that American practices in railroads and indus- 
tries are what she needs. The difficulties are financial 
and unless the soviet government can obtain credits 
here, I fear that European equipment will be adopted 
which will not only lose for us the present markets, but 
by fixing continental practices in the country again will 
make it difficult to introduce American machinery later 
on. Now is the time when the standards can be and 
should be altered.—STEWART M. MARSHALL. 








STEWART M. MARSHALL 


Russia Calming Down; Industry 
Teaching Economic Truths 


USSIA’S iron and steel industry government’s industrial policy. Plants an address recently delivered at 

R made great strides in 1924 and are being put into operation as rapid- Worcester, Mass., by Stewart M. Mar- 

1925. Even now, however, it ly as they can be repaired and it is shall, Perin & Marshall, New York, 

is producing at only about half of the intention to r2model and improve who with his partner, Frank L. Estep, 

the prewar volume. The urgent need plants as soon as money is available. returned to the United States some 

for finished products dominates the These statements were embodied in time ago after an extensive visit to 
Russia. 

Mr. Marshall described the classi- 
fication of industries under the new 
Russian economic policy known as 
“NEP”. All enterprises are entered 
into three classes. Class 1 includes 
those of national importance having 
large and well equipped plants. This 
includes chiefly the heavy industries 
such as coal, iron and steel and trans- 
portation. These remain solely in the 
hands of the government and are op- 
erated under the direct control of the 
supreme council of national economy. 
In class 2 are the establishments of 
minor importance or those which be- 
cause of equipment or location are less 
desirable, or which serve a restricted 
area. These are under the provincial 
or regional branches of the supreme 
economic council. In class 3 are put 
all small shops, unimportant trading 
. organizations and similar enterprises. 
FRONT OF A TYPICAL RUSSIAN BLAST FURNACE, THE TUYERE BREAST IS STEEL Enterprises in class 1 may be wholly 
JACKETED, THE SAME AS” AMERICAN PRACTICE, BUT WITH PLATES RATHER conducted by the government, in which 

THAN CAST-STEEL SEGMENTAL CONSTRUCTION. THIS AND THE FOLLOWING stg? : ; 

PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN AT THE EKATERINOSLAV PLANT, case they receive all of their funds, 
FORMERLY OPERATED BY THE DONETZ IRON AND STEEL CO. raw materials and food supplies from 
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the government and the entire product 
is distributed by the supreme council. 
A second group in class 1 includes en- 
terprises which belong solely to the 
government, but must purchase raw 
materials and other requirements and 
sell their own products in the open 
market; they turn over their profits to 
the government or call upon the gov- 


Group of Russian 
hot blast fur- 
naces. The stack 
at the extreme 
left is skip-filled, 
while the others 
are hand 
charged 


Hot metal from 
all stacks is cast 
into sand pig 
beds which are 
unshielded from 
the weather 


nected therewith in the Donetz basin. 
The iron and manganese mines gre 
under the southern ore trust called, 
for short, URT. This trust manages 
the iron mines at Krivoy Rog and 
Kertch and the manganese mines at 
Nicopol. The steel industry itself, 
with all its ramifications, is under the 
southern metallurgical trust, termed 








coke ovens at a fixed price per ton of 
coal, rather an unfortunate arrange- 
ment because it does not put a pre- 
mium on the economical operations of 
the coke plant itself. 

“The trusts mentioned are _hori- 
zontal, but in other parts of the 
country there are others which are 
vertical, comprising mines, metallur- 


UU Ree) 





Pig Iron 
Costs $30 


“The Russian 
steel industry 
during the pres- 
ent. fiscal year, 
which extends to 
the last of Sep- 
tember, is sched- 
uled to produce 
about 1,750,000 
tens of finished 
product. This is 
compared with 
3,800,000 tons of 


1913. 
“T he manu- 


facturing costs 
at the _ plants 
themselves do not 
compare wunfav- 
orably with pre- 
war when the in- 
creased cost of 
supplies and in 
some cases labor, 
is taken into con- 
sideration. Pig 
iron, which cost 
$15 per ton to 
manufacture in 
1913, is costing 
now something 
less than $30.” 








ernment to make up their losses. A 
third group comprises those indus- 
tries which are rented or given out on 
concession. Similar groupings’ are 
made in classes 2 and 3 except that 
more of these are put in the third 
group and are rented to individuals 
or small companies. 

Mr. Marshall then told about the 
present status of the iron and steel 
industry in Russia as he found iv. 

“In the iron industry of South 
Russia there are four main trusts. 
The Donetz coal trust, for short called 
Donougol, operates nearly all of the 
coal mines and the coke plants con- 


Yugostal. This trust has blast fur- 
naces, steelworks, rolling mills and 
roll shops, together with the coke 
plants and coal mines connected there- 
with, which are located at the steel- 
works which are in the Donetz basin. 


“Neither Donougol nor Yugostal 
controls the by-product departments 
of the coke plants. These are under 

separate trust called Koksbenzol. 
The reason for this separation is that 
these by-products are considered raw 
materials for the munitions industry 
and largely as war materials rather 
This trust 


purchases the gas and tar from the 


1 


than commercial products. 


gical plants and finishing departments, 
producing a manufactured article 
from the raw material through to the 
finished product. 

“The supreme council of national 
economy directs nearly all government 
managed industry in the country. 
Through its departments it either 
manages those which are entirely con- 
trolled by the state, or it arranges 
for leases of those which are in pri- 
vate hands. The principal office is in 
Moscow and the head of the organi- 
zation, is one of the most influential 
men in Russia. At the present time 
Djerzinsky is in charge. He will be 
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op LE Se SS gional subdivisions which have in 
’ charge the iron and steel industry in 
the four sections of the country, 
7 Urals, Leningrad, Moscow and South 
Russia. The South Russian section is 
managed from Kharkov, in which is 

the principal office of Yugostal. 
ot ¥, “From the main office of Yugostal 
Tipe PTE ws . in Kharkov the individual plants are 
| j mm directed. The general manager is 
| there and each works has a local man- 
ager who reports to the general man- 
ager. All of these managers are com- 
munists, and former workers or peas- 
ants. They are not experienced execu- 
tives and not necessarily even skilled 
mechanics. The managers of two 
Yugostal works, employing 10,000 to 
x ; 15,000 men, were coal miners, one was 
Rides a blacksmith, another a machinist and 
a third a roll hand. I believe men of 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE STALIN WORKS AT EKATERINOSLAV, RUSSIA. THE this type manage all of the larger 
BUILDING IN THE FOREGROUND HOUSES THE OPEN-HEARTH DEPARTMENT industries and where there are not 
enough for each individual enterprise, 
recalled as the former head of the subdivided into black metals and col- at least the regional manager is a 

secret police organization, the famous ored metals. The black metal section communist. 

Cheka, and later as having reorgan- directs the iron and steel industry “Under the czar, agitators and 
ized the railroad system of the coun- and the machinery trade using iron others who aimed not at revolution 
try and put it into its present very and steel. There are sections hav- but at improved social conditions, 
excellent condition. ing charge of the metal mines, the were sent to Siberia. Among the 
“This supreme council is divided coke plant by-product departments, soviets such a sentence is considered 
into a number of sections, each con- coal mines and the copper, textile by many as a badge of honor, and 
trolling a different type of industry. and other principal industries . there is an organization of over 2000 
The iron trade comes under the sec- “Under the black metal division of ex-deportees who take great pride in 
tion of Glavmetal and this is further the Glavmetal section there are re- their membership. In many respects 
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Russians Farther Ahead Than Under the Czars 


HATEVER the outcome of the future may tion in this direction is somewhat complicated. 
be so far as the form of Russian govern- “As was the case before the war, these ex- 
ment is concerned, it is inevitable that the gain ports must consist almost exclusively of prod- 
which the revolution has brought to the com- . ucts of the ground, for the reason that Russia 
mon people of the country will not be lost, and has no manufactured products of any conse- 
in the end the position of the peasantry and quence to ship abroad. Foreign expenditures, 
laboring classes will be higher than would have _ therefore, are almost entirely dependent upon 
been possible under a continuation of the for- the peasant and the government has made every 
mer government, and certainly as high as else- effort to persuade him to increase his output 
where in Europe. so that there will be a large exportable surplus. 
“Because of the destruction of capital by the Thus far these efforts have not been particu- 
war and revolution, the country is impoverished larly successful. The productivity of the coun- 
and there is insufficient surplus from the na- try is below prewar because of the lack of farm 
tional income to provide for the enormous re- animals, tools and supplies and because of a 
construction and expansion that is needed by reduction in the population due to the separa- 
the industries. tion of Poland, Latvia and other countries from 
The only way this can be brought about Russia proper. 
rapidly is by foreign loans, or by greatly in- “The biggest factor is that the peasant is re- 
creasing the foreign credits from exports. Be- fusing to sell his grain unless he has an oppor- 
cause of the attitude of other countries, loans tunity to obtain goods in exchange. Prior to 
have been found impossible and there is no the war he was entirely willing to sell his sur- 
prospect of an improvement in this condition plus and take the czar’s money. But metallic 
in the near future. Consequently, the only way coinage has largely disappeared and to the peas- 
in which foreign credits can be strengthened ant’s mind the value of paper money is uncer- 
now is by increasing the exports, and the situa- tain.” 
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these men correspond to the early 
patriots of our own Revolution. At 
least two of the steelworks are man- 
aged by men in this organization. 

“Success with such management 
seems difficult, it is certainly the re- 
verse of practice elsewhere, but I can 
see the reason for its adoption in 
Russia. When these plants were first 
taken over there was open or covert 
opposition by the technical staffs. 
What the central government needed 
was to have some man on the ground 
in whom they had absolute confidence, 
who could be trusted to carry out or- 
ders explicitly and who would do all 
that was possible to support the cen- 
tral government. They could not af- 
ford to risk putting the principal in- 
dustries in the hands of those op- 
posed to the regime. 

“Results have not been so chaotic 
as one would expect. Many of these 
men are competent executives, and 
where they are not reasonably suc- 
cessful they are promptly changed by 
headquarters. In fact, the average 
tenure of office in some industries has 
been about six months. The man- 
agers who have been displaced from 
large plants have gone to smaller 
works, then frequently to still smaller 
and less important ones and in some 
cases have disappeared from the pic- 
ture entirely. Djerzinsky is not a 
man who will tolerate inefficiency 
very long and he recently issued a 
public announcement that henceforth 
managers must qualify for their posi- 
tions by showing competence in the 
management of the plant under their 
control. This undoubtedly will re- 
sult in improvement. 

“An important factor that enables 
this scheme to function, is that under 
the managers, and really actually in 
control of operations, are the chief 
engineers. Yugostal has such a man 
in the person of the technical direc- 
tor at Kharkov, under whom is a 
chief engineer at each plant. These 
engineers correspond to our general 
superintendents and have the same 
functions and authority. They in 
turn have a staff of engineers and 
plant superintendents operating each 
department. In the steel industry of 
South Russia these men are a fine 
group. Most of them are university 
graduates and every one has been in 
the steel industry for many years. 
Most of them were chief engineers 
or managers or assistants in these 
positions prior to the war and among 
them are the most able steel men in 
Russia. 

“They have a dual responsibility, 
reporting both to the technical direc- 
tor in Kharkov and to the local man- 
ager, and friction no doubt exists, but 
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CHARGING FLOOR IN THE OPEN-HEARTH DEPARTMENT. THE FURNACES ARE 
CHARGED BY A CRANE-TYPE MACHINE. BRICK-LINED INSTEAD OF 
WATER-COOLED DOORS ARE EMPLOYED 


the impression is that the manager 
does not attempt to interfere to any 
great extent with the technical oper- 
ation of the works. He devotes his 
time principally to questions of labor, 
social welfare and the relations of 
management to workmen. He is re- 
sponsible for seeing that the many 
rules which now safeguard labor are 
observed; that men are not improper- 
ly discharged, that conditions of la- 
bor in the mills are satisfactory, and 
that the men are paid in accordance 
with the contract which exists be- 
tween the trust and the labor union. 
The chief engineer confers with the 
manager and_ discusses’ operating 
questions with him, but his results 
are more carefully scrutinized by the 











technical director in the head office. 

“All men connected with the metal- 
lurgical industries must belong to the 
union. In fact this is a government 
requirement which applies to all 
trades and crafts, and the union in- 
cludes everyone from the manager 
down to the office boy. Except in the 
case of specially qualified technical 
men, there is no direct negotiation so 
far aS wages are concerned, between 
the trust and an employe. All this is 
handled by the union, and is fixed by 
a yearly contract. 

“This contract provides for a great 
number of safeguards for the men 
and specifies their duties. It groups 
all classes of men, skilled and un- 
skilled, into 17 divisions. These divi- 














VIEW OF THE RAIL MILL AT THE STALIN WORKS, RUSSIA. THE HOUSINGS 
AS WILL BE NOTICED ARE CONSIDERABLY LIGHTER IN CONSTRUCTION 
THAN THOSE FOUND IN AMERICAN RAIL MILLS 
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sions each carry a specified rate of 
pay in terms of the rate fixed for the 
lowest or No. 1 class. When the 
contract is signed each year, the wage 
for class No. 1 is the only one which 
is fixed. All other classes are paid 
automatically, amounts corresponding 
to the index which belongs to each 
class. 

“These classifications include the 
managers and the chief engineers who 
are in Class No. 17, and consequently 
are paid eight times as much as the 
lowest floor sweeper in the mill. How- 
ever, it is permissible for the trust 
to make an individual employment 
contract with the skilled technicians. 
This individual contract will provide 
for a bonus salary above his union 
wage, which will vary with the posi- 
tion he holds and his abilities.” 


Quality from Base Metal 
(Concluded from Page 382) 


piece with that of the steel pipe in 


Fig. 1 and note the striking sim- 
ilarity. Fig. 7 is a typical example 


of adulterated material and was taken 
at the zone where the steel-like struc- 
ture merged into the typical wrought 
iron structure; it illustrates the need 
of care and experience in investiga- 
tions of this kind. Figs. 6 and 7 
were photographed from sample 7 and 
are excellent examples of the errors 
likely to be committed when chemical 
analysis alone is considered. It will 
be recalled that the sample in ques- 
tion contained only 0.025 per cent of 
manganese. 

Fig. 8 was taken from sample 8, 
containing 0.125 per cent of manga- 
nese and is typical of longitudinal 
sections of adulterated materials. The 
steely structure is evident, slag  be- 
ing below normal and the material 
generally dirty in appearance. Fig. 9 
was photographed from sample 9, con- 
taining 0.281 per cent manganese. A 
little pearlite and a small amount of 
slag are shown in the longitudinal 
section. The generally dirty appear- 
ance of adulterated material is again 
evident. In many cases of a similar 
nature practically the whole surface 
of the sample becomes badly stained 
upon etching and no definite struc- 
ture is discernible. 

One fact stands out in all the pho- 
tomicrographs of adulterated areas, 
and that is the subnormal quantity of 
slag in the material. Moreover, the 
slag is confined almost entirely to the 
unadulterated or pearlite-free  sec- 
tions. This condition is perfectly gen- 
eral of this inferior quality wrought 
iron, and, when considered in con- 
junction with the fact that there are 


388 


areas of high-carbon content in con- 
tact with areas of low-carbon con- 
tent, affords ample reasons for the 
condemnation of the practice and ma- 


terial. All the distinctive qualities, 
for which wrought iron has always 
been desired, are due to the high pur- 
ity of the base metal, the uniform 
distribution of the correct amount of 
silicate slag, and to the absence of 
segregation of impurities. Taking 
these points in order, the photomicro- 
graphs proved that the base metal has 
anything but a high degree of purity, 
there is a subnormal amount of slag 
which is not uniformly distributed, 
and that the manner of manufacture 
results in a segregation which is far 
more serious than any encountered 
even in steel. 


Imperfections Cause Trouble 


The these 


fections may be many and serious. A 
few follows: 


1. The adulterated wrought iron 
would prove troublesome in threading 
because of the deficiency of slag, which 
is responsible for the breaking and 
crumbling of the chips, thus prevent- 
ing the clogging of the die space. In 
addition, there are numerous hard 
spots caused by the high-carbon steel 
areas which are not conducive to per- 
fect threading. Another factor con- 
tributing to imperfect threading is the 
presence of laminations which are 
common in adulterated material. Fig. 
11 shows a lamination in one of the 
samples of adulterated iron. 

2. The weldability of adulterated 
iron is lessened by the deficiency of 
slag and the vniriations in composition 
between adjacent sections of the ma- 
terial. 

3. This class of iron does not have 
the high ability to resist fatigue that 
is possessed by wrought iron. Fa- 
tigue resistance results from a fibrous 
structure which, in turn, is dependent 
on the uniform distribution of the 
correct amount of slag throughout 
the body of the iron. The absence of 
these properties has been shown in the 
case of adulterated iron. 

4. The adulterated wrought iron 
does not possess the ability to resist 
corrosion successfully. This defect is 
the most serious of all its imperfec- 
tions. Wrought iron owes its corro- 
sion resistance to the surface of nen- 
corrodible slag which is exposed upon 
the eating away of the first portion 
of base metal. The adulterated iron 
is not uniformly permeated with slag, 
and, therefore, the barrier presented 
to the inroads of corrosion is broken 
in continuity and consequently is in- 
effective. But more serious than this, 
perhaps, is the segregated nature of 
the material, which presents the most 
ideal conditions for electrolytic corro- 
sion because of the potential differ- 
ence existing between adjacent areas 
in the iron as a result of the wide dif- 
ferences in Experiments 


consequences of imper- 


are mentioned as 


composition 


nave shown iat 1is class of ma- 
] } that tl l f 
terial often possesses less corrosion 
resistance than steel. 


Large Uses of Steel 


(Concluded from Page 383) 


come in the past five years with the 
widespread application of metal caps 
by the chemical and drug trade. It is 
estimated that today close to 300,000,- 
000 closures of one type or another 
are being consumed in this field, 
Striking an average of possibly 5000 
closures for every 112 sheets of tin 
plate, 20 x 28 inches, it is easy to see 
that a very substantial tonnage is 
consumed annually by the chemical and 
drug trade. 

In the manufacturing process, as 
observered at one large plant, the 
first step usually is the lithographing 
of the sheets with the decorations 
and lettering which are to appear on 
each cap. The sheets, which vary 
from 75 to 185 pounds to the box de- 
pending upon the "purpose to which 
be puf*are then sheared 
square and sent té“another machine 
where they are cu€into the desired 
number of strips. ‘“Phese strips then 
are placed on dftomatic presses. 
Where special care is required to 
avoid scratching, each strip is first 
sponged off with a special lubricant 
and run through separately. But on 
the general run of work, the strips 


they are to 


are placed in the magazine of the 
press, a number at a time. 
On this higher production work, 


a machine will turn out approximately 
150,000 caps per day, a figure that 
is made all the more impressive by 
the fact that one man is in charge of 
two machines. This makes for a pro- 
duction for one operator of 300,000 
caps daily, as compared with 30,000 
‘aps on machines previously installed 
and each of which required the sole 
attention of one operator. Some of 
this older equipment, in fact, still is 
for odd lots which do not war- 
rant the setting up of the higher 
automatic machines. To maintain 
the equipment, to produce ma- 
chine parts and so forth, this particu- 
lar company operates a machine shop, 
than 40 machine 
automatic. 


used 


dies, 


equipped with more 


tools, some of which are 


Cap assembling operations also are 
largely automatic. This work includes 
the cutting and fitting of liners, rub- 


ber rings and other such pieces as 
may be required by the various types 
of cap. The rubber comes in large 
strips which is especially treated 
and made into various sized tubes. 
These tubes are then slit into numer- 
ous small rings which are fitted and 
vulcanized into the caps. 

The scrap metal is sent to a detin- 
ner who removes the tin and disposes 
of the remainder, usually to sash- 


foundries. 


- > 5 | 
weignt 
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Cutting Torch 


ETAL cutting with a torch con- 

. sists of two operations. First 

the metal is brought up to a 
temperature at which it will burn 
readily when exposed to the action 
of pure oxygen. Second, the pure 
oxygen jet is released and, by moving 
the blowpipe in the desired direction, 
a continuous cutting or burning proc- 
An article appearing in the June issue of 
the General Electric Review. The author is 


attached to the manager's staff, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. ‘ 


Fig. 1 (Left)—Using 
the newly developed 
gas torch in the steel 
foundry for remov- 
ing risers from cast- 
ings. Fig. 2 (Right) 
—Cutting the riser 
from a large rotor 
casting by means of 
the torch 


Burns 
By F. P. Wilson Jr. 


ess takes place until the metal is 
severed. 

The blowpipe tip is so designed that 
a circular preheating flame composed 
of oxygen and illuminating gas or 
oxygen and acetylene surrounds the 


pure oxygen cutting-jet orifice. In 


this manner the preheating flame al- 
cutting jet and 
brings the top edge of the metal up to 
the burning temperature at which it 
will readily burn in pure oxygen. As 
the top edge burns, molten metal runs 


ways precedes the 


uminating 





CS 


down the face of the plate and brings 
a thin layer of it up to a temperature 
at which the oxygen can burn it. In 
a sense the process is regenerative, 
for the heat produced by the burning 
metal is much greater than the heat 
produced by the preheating flame of 
the torch. 

Therefore, it is apparent that after 
once starting a cut the preheating 
flame temperature does not remain of 
major importance. The pure oxygen 
jet is the tool that actually does the 


























FIG. 3 (ABOVE) 

A SKETCH OF THE 
NEWLY DEVEL- 
OPED ILLUMINAT- 
ING GAS CUTTING 
TORCH. THE PAR- 
TIAL CROSS SEC- 
TION SHOWS THE 
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cutting and in the burning process the 
heat produced is partly recovered by 
the subsequent films of metal which lie 
in the direction of blowpipe travel. In 
addition, the fuel gas used does not 
play the major part in controlling cut- 
ting speeds. This is especially true of 
machine cutting. The penetration of 
the free oxygen jet, by reason of its 
velocity, is the vital factor in speed 
control and bears no direct relation 
to the fuel gas used. 

The many factors controlling costs 
of blowpipe operation necessitate a 
comprehensive study to determine the 
economic needs of each particular class 
of work. Such a study, carried out in 
the Schenectady plant of the General 
Electric Co., resulted in the adoption 
of illuminating gas for this work. 
The development of a special oxy-illu- 


tion. The speed of cutting after once 
starting a cut is approximately equal 
for all fuel gases, and the importance 
of cutting speed can be given its proper 
in the problem when 
non- 
productive work any 
cutting process, similar to set-up costs 
tool operations. Except 
for atomic hydrogen, acetylene pro- 
duces the hottest gas known. 
The cost of acetylene, however, is ap- 
proximately 30 times greater than il- 
luminating gas, which imposes a tre- 
mendous handicap and thus in the 
hands of the average operator acety- 
lene is more costly to use, and also 
carries with it greater hazard. 

The gas ratios and relative consump- 
tion of hydrogen, acetylene, and illu- 
minating gas are shown by the curves 


relative weight 
one considers the time spent in 
incidental to 


in machine 


flame 





FIG. 


6—THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS AN ASSORTMENT OF SHAPES CUT FROM 


PLATE STOCK BY A MACHINE OPERATED GAS TORCH 


minating gas torch was a necessary 
part of the application of this meth- 
od. It is now being used in the steel 
foundry of this plant for cutting risers 
which vary in thickness from 1 to 20 


inches, and also is being used on 
machines in cutting intricate shapes 
from steel plate. Such a range of 


successful application shows the prac- 
ticability of illuminating gas in blow- 
pipe cutting and a considerable saving 
shows the economic im- 
illuminating 


in gas costs 
portance which 
assumes in a field practically foreign 
to it up to the present time. 
Tests shew that illuminating 
much more economical in machine cut- 
acety 


gas 


gas is 


ting than either hydrogen or 
lene, the two gases in general use to- 
day. In cutting the nature of 
the work 
the gas used for preheating and the 


hand 


will necessarily determine 


only particular class of work in which 


acetylene is superior to illuminating 


gas is rivet cutting or similar opera- 
tions where the preheating time is an 
appreciable share of the total time re- 


quired for the complete cutting opera- 
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in Figs. 4 and 5, and by multiplying 
the volume by the cost per cubic foot, 
the relative costs can be obtained. The 
curves are based on tests made on a 
cutting machine. A given maximum 
rate of speed determined by the drag 
produced by the cutting jet was 
adopted as a standard of comparison 
required to 
was 


and the amount of 
produce the cut at 
measured. 

When the heat content of illuminat- 
3.t.u. per 


without a 


gas 


this speed 


ing gas is as high as 550 
cubic foot, it can be used 
superheater on the cutting torch. If 
the thermal value of much 


gas is 


tne 


greatly enhances 


permitting a 
- 


less, a superheater 
the cutting 


start. In 


process by 


quicker either case some 


modification of the standard torches 
now on the market must be made. 
The torch shown in Fig. 3 is 


equipped with a superheater, the func- 


which is to raise the tempera- 


the 


tion of 


ture of illuminating gas and oxy- 


gen prior to combustion. The advan- 
tages of such superheating are nu- 
merous, the most important being the 


12, 


increased temperature of the flame at 
the torch tip, an increase in the rate 
of flame propagation in the burning 
mixture, and a substantial reduction in 
the amount of cutting oxygen used. 

The higher flame temperature re- 
sults in a quicker start and greatly 
facilitates hand-cutting operations. 
The effect of the superheat on the 
oxygen cutting jet is to reduce its 
density, thereby permitting a higher 
pressure being used economically. This 
higher oxygen pressure results in a 
greater kinetic energy of the cutting 
jet, gives better penetration into the 
metal, and permits of greater cutting 
speed—all with an oxygen consump- 
tion reduced as much as 25 per cent, 
dependent upon the degree of super- 
heat. 


The superheat mentioned is _ pro- 
duced electrically in machine-cutting 
torches and by illuminating gas in 


hand-cutting torches. In either case 
its cost is negligible, but the econo- 
mies which it produces are consider- 
able. Present practice in effecting 
torch economies involves reducing gas 
pressure or orifice areas in the noz- 
zle. There is a minimum pressure at 
which the free oxygen penetrates the 
metal, and there is a minimum size of 
orifice with which the torch will func- 
tion. When these minimum points 
have been reached, the blow pipe is 
approximately 60 per cent efficient. 
Reducing the density of the gases 
used, by superheat, results in further 
economies and permits efficiencies con- 
siderably in excess of 60 per cent to 
be realized. 

Advantages of illuminating gas are: 


(1) Availability at all times; (2) 
elimination of delays and handling 
of tanks; (3) low price; (4) high 


factor of safety; and (5) its chemical 
and physical properties, which permit 
of its being used in a torch employing 
superheat. The superheating feature 
of the torch, in addition to raising the 
preheating flame temperature, effects 
marked economy in the amount of 
oxygen required by the cutting jet. 


Announces Power Award 
The 


the best 


offered for 
paper submitted during “Oil 
and Week,” April 19-24, 


has been awarded Fred Thilenius, as- 


cash prize of $100 


Power 


Gas 


sistant master mechanic, Prairie Pipe 


Line Co., Tulsa, Okla., for his paper 
“Oil Engines as a Drive for Pipe 
Line Pumps The prize will be pre- 
sented during the session of the oil 
and gas power section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
when th society holds its annual 
meeting New York early next 


December. 
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Malleable Case Disappointing 
LEAS of nolo contendere on the part of in- 
dicted malleable foundrymen appearing in 


‘federal court in Cleveland last’ Fri- 
day brought the long drawn _ out _ suit 
of the government to a _ disappointing con- 
clusion. While it probably is true that a 


number of the defendants, whose individual acts 
were more indiscreet than the result of willful 
evasion of he law, might have been convicted if 
the suit had been fought out to a verdict, the 
majority unquestionably would have won out had 
they felt disposed to assume the terrific expense 
that would have been entailed. 

The entire proceeding is another reminder of 
the fact that although the government frequently 
institutes charges against industry for alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws, it seldom proves 
the defendants guilty. Tens of millions of dollars 
have been spent by manufacturers in disproving 
the government’s allegations. 

If the department of justice, the federal trade 
commission and other branches of the federal 
government involved in disputes with business 
were more careful in making charges against in- 
dustrial concerns and were able to convict a 
higher percentage of those indicted, the public 
would be more inclined to respect their attacks 
on manufacturers. 

As it is now, the only conclusion to be drawn 
from the malleable case, as well as most of the 
others in the past decade, is that the government 
has imposed a needless burden of expense and 
embarrassment upon industry without due cause. 
The situation is all the more serious because every 
executive and every company in the country is 
constantly exposed to similar action, which if 
prosecuted on the same basis as many of those 
of the past, could only result in grief for the de- 
fendant. Such cases are virtually a challenge 
to the unfortunate victim to spend a large sum 
of money to fight the case or plead guilty and 
take the consequences. 

This condition exists only in the United States. 
It is time for business and government to meet 
with co-operation rather than antagonism. 


Gives Impetus To Welding 

N MOST of the discussions on the subject of 
I are welding structural steel, advocates of that 
process have been met with questions relative 


to its reliability. Steel fabricators and others 
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interested in welding are reluctant to give up 
old and tried methods until they are absolutely 
sure a new one offered actually is an improve- 
ment. 


Enthusiasts for welding sometimes misinterpret 
this attitude on the part of potential users of 
the process. They are surprised that fabricators 
do not show more enthusiasm for the are meth- 
od. The truth of the matter is that bridge 
builders, structural steel fabricators, ship build- 
ers, etc. are extremely interested in welding. 
Their hesitancy in adopting it is not based on 
doubt as to the ultimate success of welding but 
rather on the feeling that the time has not yet 
arrived when enough is known about it to per- 
mit its broad use in structural projects on a com- 
mercial basis. They are perhaps even excessively 
critical of the process, not because of antagonism 
toward it but because their responsibility to their 
customers makes it necessary for them to be 
sure welding will prove satisfactory. Lack of 
a method for nondestructive testing presents a 
question as to whether an efficient weld has or has 
not been made. 


Until recently most of the publicity on struc- 
tural welding came from the manufacturers of 
welding equipment. Within the past year several 
fabricators have been experimenting, and their 
co-operation has done much to establish general 
confidence in the method. The latest factor likely 
to broaden the knowledge of welding is the re- 
cent demonstration in Pittsburgh in which the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and American 
Bridge Co. participated. The active interest of 
this leading fabricator, coupled with the award- 
ing of two welded buildings by the Westing- 
house company will go far in advancing the cause 
of welding. 





Will the Ore Producers Deliver? 
HE flexibility and adaptability of the Lake 
"eae iron ore industry and its Great 
Lakes fleet, due to their magnificent develop- 
ment, are being demonstrated again. They have 
proved their capabilities many times, they will 
prove them again this year. 

There were practically no shipments in April 
this year, while in that month last year 2,120,000 
was moved. Despite the heavy shipments 
since April, deliveries to lower lake ports still are 
about 2,000,000 tons behind those of 1925. In the 
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iron ore year, May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, 54,000,- 
000 tons of the Lake Superior product was con- 
sumed. Pig iron production has increased this 
year, and if the daily rate of ore consumption 
as in July is continued until May 1, 1927, then 
57,500,000 tons of ore will be consumed; including 
the amount needed for Canadian furnaces, 58,000,- 
000 tons. 

Shipments in May, June and July totaled 25,- 
000,000 tons. Some question has been raised as 
to whether the other 28,000,000 can be brought 
down in the four good shipping months, August, 
September, October and November—if the 28,000,- 
000 tons is required. In July the shipping rate 
was 10,000,000 tons. That there should be any 
doubt about the ability of the lake fleet to de- 
liver 28,000,000 tons in the remaining portion of 
this season, barring catastrophe, is unthinkable. 

Effective barriers are imposed against a short- 
age of ore, growing out of the fact that the lake 
industry is developed to produce over 75,000,000 
tons of ore in a year, and the fleets large enough 
to handle it. The surplus or reserves at lower 
lake ports and furnaces Aug. 1 amounted to 26,- 
700,000 tons. In July the ore consumption 
amounted to 4,800,000 tons, so that the extent of 
the “buffer” reserves can be realized. 

For many years the normal surplus on hand 
May 1 was 20,000,000 tons, but in recent years 
the amount has been reduced to around 17,000,000 
tons simply because of the certainty of deliveries. 
May 1 this year the amount was 17,700,000, and 
the foregoing calculations allow the same reserve 
for next May. The tonnage required not only will 
be shipped, but approximately that surplus will be 
on hand. 





Railroads Taste Prosperity 

NE of the most impressive and encourag- 
O ing records of the current year is that pic- 

turing the achievement of the railroads. 
Not only are the roads carrying more traffic than 
ever before at this time of the year but they are 
translating their huge business into terms of in- 
creased income. Since the first of the year to 
July 24, the roads have moved 29,269,000 cars. 
This is an increase of 3.9 per cent over the pre- 
vious high record for the corresponding period 
of 1925, and one of 9 per cent over the same 
months of 1924. 

As a result of this immense volume of traffic, 
coupled with operating efficiency, the roads have 
enjoyed the most prosperous first six months of 
any year in their entire history. Gross revenues 
amounted to $3,028,565,000 or nearly $132,000,- 
000 more than in the same period of 1925. The 
net operating income was $494,866,000 or an in- 
crease of $55,000,000 over the corresponding pe- 
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riod of 1925. In June the roads earned at the 
rate of 6.19 per cent on tentative valuation. 

It is evident that the great transportation sys- 
tems of the country are again coming into their 
own as a prosperous element of the economic 
structure. This development is of high signifi- 
sance to the steel industry because of the huge 
importance of the railroads as consumers of iron 
and steel. So far this year they have been cau- 
tious in their purchases but there are many in- 
dications that more liberal inquiries will be forth- 
coming shortly. One of these indications is found 
in the fact that idle freight cars are declining. 
The total on hand still approximates 230,000 cars, 
but this is expected to be reduced to the smallest 
surplus in some years, when autumn traffic be- 
gins. There is no evidence, however, that an 
actual shortage is imminent. But a reduced sur- 
plus of cars with a splendid financial position 
should mean large purchases. 
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Overdevelopment Is Waste 


S A general proposition, the practice of investing 
A large sums of money in separate plants and or- 
ganizing separate forces of men to manufacture 
certain commodities for what might be called “self-con- 
sumption,” is only another form of multiplying useless 
units and unnecessarily enlarging the volume of fixed 
investment and increasing fixed charges in manufacture. 
The condition that follows this practice can be de- 
scribed by one word only, and that word is waste. 

If all the large railroad and industrial establishments 
in this country today were to establish different plants for 
the manufacture of all the different commodities which 
they use in any considerable volume, the difference in the 
quality of material, in standard of strength, and in cost 
of production would be appalling, and the American peo- 
ple, for they, in the end, must foot the bill, would pay 
the penalty in billions of dollars annually. 

When Herbert Hoover, as president of the 
Engineering council, completed a survey of waste in in- 
dustry, he found the actual waste from six of our major 
industries was 50 per cent of the energy, material, labor, 
time and money spent in their operation. 

If we applied this average to the sixty billion dollars 
year in the United 
approximately 


American 


manufactured each 
would aggregate 
But, to be extremely conservative, 


still have a loss of ten 


worth of goods 
States, the 
thirty billion dollars. 
let us cut this in three, and we 
billion dollars annually. 

If we could reduce the number of unnecessary manu- 
facturing establishments to the actual needs of the 
country, we would promote the same general purpose that 
is being effected in large industries in reducing the number 
and style of articles in daily use. The same principle is 
involved.—JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, counsel, Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers association, in address to organiza- 


tion, Pittsburgh, July 1. 


loss 


annual 
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Why We Should Help the American Farmer 


OW about the American | = a 
H farmer? Is his situa- oo a. 
tion as bad as it has 
been pictured, or does it only 
seem so by contrast with oth- 
ers in a general state of high 
prosperity? One of the most 
important surveys ever made 
by the National Industria! 
Conference board reveals some surprising facts 
regarding the American agricultural industry, 
surprising because the results are said to sub- 
stantiate “all that the most discontented mem- 





Making Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Page 380. 


bers of the farm bloc in con- 
gress have ever claimed.” 
The farm industry purchases 
about $6,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactured products an- 
nually, about one-tenth the 
value of all manufactured 
goods, exclusive of purchases 
by hired farm laborers. And 
yet the actual annual earnings of the farmer are 
computed as $730, compared with a general aver- 
age of $1415. The board’s report is contained in 
two articles, first of which appears in this issue. 
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Business [rend 








Blast Furnace 





The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 








Business Dtal 





When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
lower than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 





Business Activities Remain High 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


‘activities showed .a recession in July. As a 

‘result, the Blast Furnace Business Dial con- 
tinued to fall back. Its recession has been grad- 
ual however, and it remains in a position suf- 
ficiently high to indicate large scale and undis- 
turbed activities in general business. 


| pee the third successive month blast furnace 


‘URING June, there was a net loss of nine 

' blast furnaces from=the active list. In July 
there was a loss of only three. The result was 
that the percentage of blast furnace activity at 
the close of the month was 58.4 per cent of the 
total number of 372 serviceable furnaces com- 
pared with 59.1 per cent in June and with 47.5 
per cent in July 1925. 


HE theoretical normal line of blast furnace 

activity is 60 per cent. In July the blast fur- 
nace dial was 2.7 per cent below the normal com- 
pared with 1.5 per cent below normal in May 
and 5 percent above normal in April. According 
to the evidence of the Blast Furnace Dial, busi- 
ness may be appraised at an active level. 


HE fact that industry is moving at a good 
rate and that it is confident of the future is 
found in the July record of building construc- 
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tion awards in 27 Northeastern states. Although 
the total of all building awards during the month 
receded by 12 per cent from June and 14 per cent 
from July 1925, industrial building increased to 
the highest point since May, 1923. It was 60 
per cent greater than in June and 85 per cent 
greater than in July 1925. 


ANIFESTLY the need for increased facili- 

ties is arising in some lines. There is no 
evidence of any wave of overexpansion as yet. 
This is because business is more inclined to utilize 
present equipment and space and make them 
more efficient than to run into reckless ex- 
pansion. However, it seems clear from the record 
that some enlargement of plant is under way. 


NE of the most impressive developments of 

the year has been the tremendous increase 
in the railroad traffic and earnings. During the 
first six months of 1926 railroads enjoyed 
the most profitable half year in their history. 
The situation is one which seems to forecast great- 
er buying by the roads. With traffic breaking 
all records railroads require additional equipment 
and with an abundance of earnings they have the 
means for financing all necessary purchases. 
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Blast Furnace Index 


LTHOUGH the past month witnessed 

great buying of pig iron there was a net 
loss during the month of three blast furnaces 
from the active list. This compared with a 
decline of nine in the preceding month. At 
the end of the month there were 217 furnaces 
in blast which was 58.4 per cent of the 
total number of available furnaces of 372. 
Since 60 per cent of all the furnaces in ac- 
tivity represents normal the blast furnace 
index of July dropped to 2.7 per cent below 
normal against 1.5 per cent below in June. 


Pig Iron Production 


iG iron production has not kept pace with 

the rising curve of steelmaking opera- 
tions during the summer. In July the output 
of pig iron reached a daily average of 103,- 
999 tons compared with 177,149 tons daily 
average in July and with 85,776 tons in July 
1925. The peak for the year was in April, 
with 114,627 tons. The loss from June was 
3.5 per cent and the increase over July 1925 
was 20 per cent. The average level of basic 
iron in July was $17.50 a ton, the lowest ebb 
for any month since 1925. 
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Building Construction 

epson recession in building activities 

in 27 northeastern states is revealed by 
the record of contract awards in July. The 
grand total was 58,220,000 square feet, a de- 
crease of 12 per cent from June and of 14 
per cent from July 1925. The decrease re- 
sulted from smaller residential awards which 
fell off about 20 per cent from the totals for 
both June 1926 and July 1925. Industrial 
awards totaled 8,011,000 square feet, an 
increase of 60 per cent over June and one of 
85 per cent over July 1925. 


Building Costs 


HE cost of building construction has 

shown some recent slight recession. Ac- 
cording to the index of the New York Fed- 
eral reserve bank the costs at midyear were 
just 93 per cent more than in 1913. This 
compared with 94 per cent over 1913 one 
month before and 90 per cent over 1913 one 
year ago. The cause of the slight decline was 
a recession of material costs which at mid- 
year stood 71 per cent over the 1913 level 
compared with 72 per cent over 1913 in the 
preceding month. 
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RAILROAD CAR ORDERS 
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Car Orders 
| URCHASES of cars by railroads have not 
assumed impressive proportions as yet. 
In July the total number of freight car 
awards was 1265. This was the smallest 
monthly figure of the year except June when 
448 cars were purchased. Compared with 
July 1925 when 800 cars were ordered by the 
roads, last month’s total shows a gain. For 
the first seven months of the year the roads 
have ordered 41,333 cars compared with 26, 
618 purchased in the corresponding period of 


Railroad Earnings 


AILROADS of the country enjoyed the 

most prosperous half year in their his- 
tory during the first six months of 1926. Dur- 
ing that period they earned a net operating 
income of $494,866,000, or an increase of 
$55,000,000 for over the same period of 1925. 
For June a new high record of operating in- 
come was established with $107,335,000. This 
compares with $76,000,000 in May and with 
$92,148,000 reported for the June 1925. The 
amount represents an annual rate of return 
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The Market Week 



































August Sustaining High Record 


New Business Is Equaling Remarkable July Tonnage With Some Gains Shown— 
July Recovery in Unfilled Steel Orders First Ever Recorded—Scrap and 
Coke Advance—July Steel Output Averages 78.2 Per Cent 


the unprecedented volume of steel buying 
written by July. New business entered for 

the first third of the month is fully up to the un- 
usual magnitude of the past six weeks and fresh 
requirements are on a scale that is calculated to 
sustain a broad market indefinitely. An August 
business comparable with July will give the steel 
industry its greatest midsummer in history. 

Indications of substantial gains over July are 
not infrequent in reports of current conditions. A 
Chicago independent booked more than 50 per 
cent greater tonnage last week than in the corre- 
sponding period a month ago. The leading pro- 
ducer entered last week the greatest tonnage of 
sheets of the present year, excepting one period 
in March. New business in sheets for this maker 
at present is averaging 90 per cent of mill capac- 
ity. Strip steel business is reported to be 25 to 
30 per cent better than in July. A comparative 
record covering a large fraction of total finishing 
capacity, shows sales and specifications in heavy 
steel products for the past seven months are 12 
per cent ahead of the same period of 1925. 
The gain of 124,010 tons in un- 
filled orders in July by the Steel 
corporation marks the first turn 
from a period of decline ever re- 
corded for that month. This in- 
crease terminates a steady falling off of unfilled 
tonnage since last December. In 1925 the recov- 
ery after the tapering off from the heavy buying 
period came two months later and in 1924 one 
month later. The gain is further accented by 
the fact that when the change came last year 
in September, the industry was running at 75 
per cent of ingot capacity whereas last month 
it was kept at 78 per cent. 

A mild improvement in railroad equipment 
buying is shown with small lots predominating. 


. UGUST thus far is repeating the story of 


July Turns 


ecline 
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The New York Central has inquired for 132 
passenger types. July freight car awards totaled 
only 1265 but the seven months’ total still is 14,718 
ahead of 1925. 

More steel ingots were produced 
in July than any similar month on 
record and the tonnage represent- 
ed 78.2 per cent of total capacity 
compared with 80.34 per cent in 
June and 84.51 per cent in May. Because there 
Was one more operating day this year than July 
1923, the daily average output was slightly less 
than in the latter month. In July the annual rate 
of production was 43,670,000 tons. 

Coke is stronger and has advanced. A steel 
company paid around $3.25, ovens for 15,000 
tons of furnace coke monthly for the balance of 
the present year. Spot sales are 10 cents higher. 
As new business is so well sup- 
ported, there is more talk of possi- 
ble price advances in various steel 
lines. A Chicago mill is begin- 
ning to quote 2.25c on plates, 
shapes and bars, $3 above the recent market. 
Sheet conditions clearly are stronger and the 
recent sharp cutting is wearing off. Against 
the general exhibit of greater strength is the 
weakness in cold-rolled strip and in boiler tubes. 
A $3 per ton reduction to 3.60c Pittsburgh in 
cold-rolled strip by the American Steel & Wire 
Co. has been followed by independents. This 
action largely is nominal, however. 

Sporadic efforts to raise pig iron prices are 
continuing for while sales are light, shipments 
are heavy. Following an advance to $19.50, base, 
furnace by certain middle western makers, one 
now is asking $20. A leading producer in south- 
ern Ohio also has gone to $20. 

After a period of backing and filling, the scrap 
market has moved forward under real consumer 


Ingot Output 
Is Higher 


Talk Higher 


Prices 


















buying in volume and is the most active in many 
weeks. Sales of heavy melting steel reported from 
different districts this week total about 150,000 
tons. At Pittsburgh $18 has been paid. In 
several districts various grades of scrap have 
advanced from 50 cents to $1. 

The treasury department temporarily has lift- 
ed the ban upon importations of Indian pig iron 
pending further notice as it has been unable to 
determine the amount of the bounty paid. 

For the third consecutive week there is no 
change in IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of four- 
teen leading iron and steel products. The aver- 
age this week stays at $37.61. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 











Aug. 11, July May Aug. 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh 7 20.46 21.01 20.76 
SL, CURENUE sccshccccicosdinsssccosscienieuaiinies i f 17.50 18.25 18.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa..... te i 21.00 21.75 20.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburg 19.56 20.76 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............cccecceeeessere 21.00 21.00 21.65 20.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham .. . 20.50 21.00 22.00 18.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ............ 20.00 19.50 20.00 19.40 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .................+. 23.00 22.75 28.00 23.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del, Phila ............ 22.21 22.26 23.01 21.76 
ON DOMIRG -\: occsaucidsonsciccedeientidecevdiaibieies 17.50 17.80 19.00 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ...........c.sccscssssesssreeeeeseces 21.00 21.00 21.65 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.01 19.11 20.26 19.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 92.79 92.79 92.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, Ovens  ...........:0 2.75 2.65 2.85 3.10 
Conneellsville, foundry, ovens _........... 3.50 3.70 3.85 3.80 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ $5.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  .............ccccccceeee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Stee] bars, Pittsburgh  ...............:cccccceeee 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 
=. ee. eee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........................... 2.82 2.32 2.27 2.27 
Iron bars, Philadelphia .................cccccee 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.17 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill]  ................:00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
PINE” SPUINUIOIIITI  cs sandenenicnnsepnidabensiins 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.95 
Beams, Philadelphia  ..........cccsccccsscsseessesee 2.32 2.32 2.22 2.17 
Beams, Chicago ............... - 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Tank plates, Chicago ............. a ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 8.10 3.10 3.20 3.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.380 2.30 2.45 2.30 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.30 4.55 4.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........ 3.25 2.25 3.40 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.46 2.45 2.65 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago.... 4.45 4.45 4.65 4.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ......0.....:cccsccssesee 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
THEN WEED, _CRIGRGO were ceceecccccrcscescetasorooees 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.60 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .......... 18.00 16.70 16.00 19.25 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 16.75 15.50 15.25 16.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago : 14.20 12.25 16.05 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa........... bai J 17.00 17.35 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .............. é 14.80 12.55 17.45 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 2.0.00... 7.25 17.10 14.95 19.10 





‘ Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (Aug. 11, 1926) .......0.......cccccccccccccosee $37.61 
emer: <; rem Pian het 37.61 
Some mamta care Camby: TOD) avscssicrcicececnsscsedicccconscteisosececiecs 37.68 
Three months ago (May, 1926).........cccccccccccsscsssceeseceeceeee 38.22 
One year ago (August, 1925)..........ccccccccccsccrsscecsscereenes 37.39 
Ten years ago (August, 1916)..........ccccccccccssesecssssereseeeee 39.67 
Thirteen years ago (August, 1913).........cccccccccccsccssecseees 25.97 


Ko Market Section 





Late News Flashes 


Steel Tonnage Well Exceeds 1925 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Sales, specifications and 
shipments of finished steel for this district for 
the seven months of the current year to date 
are understood to exceed by approximately 12 
per cent, those for the corresponding period in 
1925. The gain is principally in plates, struc- 
tural shapes and steel bars. 

LJ 


Western Sheet Output Higher 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Steel ingot production in the 
district continues at 85 per cent. Active steel- 
workers furnaces number 27 out of 36 in the 
district. Sheet mill operations of a leading inde- 
pendent producer have been increased with the 
addition of ten hot mills at Milwaukee. It has 
16 out of 18 hot mills at Indiana Harbor going. 








British Miners Reject Settlement 


London, Aug. 10.—A rejection of the formula 
proposec by the Bishop of London as the basis 
for the settlement of the coal strike, is a result 
of the ballot taken by the miners. This formula 
provided for a return to work of the strikers 
under former conditions, pending arbitration and 
a continuance of the subsidy in the interval. The 
government previously had declined to continue 
the subsidy during the arbitration period. 





Approve Alloy Steel Merger 


Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Stockholders of the Cen- 
tral Steel Co., Massillon, O., have approved by 
practically a unanimous vote the merger of that 
company with the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., into the Central Alloy Steel Corp. The 
exchange basis is 24 shares of United stock for 
one of Central. Stockholders of the United 
Alloy company will take action on the merger 
Aug. 17. 





More Open Hearths Added 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Steelmaking in this terri- 
tory continues at 80 to 85 per cent of capacity. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is operating at 80 
per cent at Youngstown and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s entire steelmaking is on an 85 per cent 
basis. The Carnegie Steel Co. has started five 
additional open-hearth furnaces at its Farrell, Pa., 
works, making all 15 furnaces there active. In- 
dustrial activity in the Farrell, Pa., district is at 
the highest point in two years. 

Steel corporation units at Homestead and Du- 
quesne are being operated at near-capacity. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x4-inch base 

















Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer _.............. 85.00 
IO cassceressscevectocrsseeneenceee 85.00 
OS EN ERE ee 40.30 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh. ............0... 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............. 44.30 to 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $86.00 
SEEIFEUER ~ coccnsehepsscestpnoscsoungptenp 86.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
YOuUNgBtOWN 3 vrsecceeccseeeee ie 85.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $46.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 


0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp  nccccccccecsccoresceseeeee 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh ..... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skeip, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 


Structural Shapes 











EEE Se ACES in 2.00c¢ to 2.10c 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ to 2.42c 
New York 2.24c to 2.44¢ 
CRICRZO  cecveccoree 10¢ 
Cleveland 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.15c to 2.25c 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24c 
Chicago... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ........ 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............... 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ....... . 2.22¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel . 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ............. 2.19¢ 


Birmingham, soft steel 
San Francisco, soft s y 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 3.00¢ to 4.56c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.06¢ to 2.10c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 


soenesenee 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
2.60c 


Chicago, rail steel] « ..ccccccccccscereeee 2.00¢ 
CC ee 1.85c to 1.95c 
Philadelphia, common iron 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron........ 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and Under  .........00 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, “~~ “{nches 

and un seuatatasiial 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh over "6 in. 2.30¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stamping quality 80¢ 

Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 8.000 

Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 

Bands, Ohieago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 

Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

inches and wider 





coils, 1 

by 6.1 ch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh .. 3.50¢ to 3.60c 

Worcester, Mass. ‘is 3.90c 
GOD. atitintecietistmepemeins 8.90¢ to 4.05¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished stee! bars, drawn, 
or rolled Pittsburgh, 


Chicago carl shsgpensabiieniiviin 2.500 
L886 CAPIORE  ceccccceoversesnserenee 2.76c 
Steel shafting turned and pal- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago ... 2.60¢ 


Serew stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 
Series— 


8. A. E. 
2800 (8% per cent nickel)... 4.40c to 4.50c 
$100 (Nickel chromium) ........ 8.40¢ to 8.50c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ....... 4.26 to 4.30¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) = 


9250 (Silico-mang. spring)...... 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ....... 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills...... 
Angle bars, Chicago base ...... 
railroad, Pittsburgh ..... 


$438.00 

43.00 

24.00 to 81.00 
23.00 to 25.00 
34.00 


2.T5e 
2.80c to 2.90c 


Spikes, 
Spikes, smal! railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c¢ to 4.25c 
Track bolts, Chicago ......c.....00+ 3.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago ..........ccsce0 2.35¢ 


pipiens 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Pittsburgh 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 


Tie pilates, 








Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Wire nails 2.65¢ 

Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch .... soeiatiiistdnciebidinabiniionen 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, “I-ineh and over 4.65¢ 
RIN: GUD’ sainciitensninnmnisnsichundthenes 2.50c 
en 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 

Barbed wire, painted ............ $.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized 8.35c 
Polished staples ... 8.10c 
Galvanized staples $.35c 





kegs, subject to 
1926 over regular 


Coated nails, 100 poun 
eard of extras Feb. 1, 
wire nail 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 


there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher; Chicago 
city delivery, $2 higher. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.10¢ to 3.15c 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c to 3.47c 





No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.20c to 3.25c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 3.25c to 3.30c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh . .. 8.00¢ to 3.15¢ 
No. 28, Gary base ... 3.25¢ 
LVANI 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.20c to 4.30¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.52c to 4.62¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ....... 4.45¢ 
BLUE ANNBALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ........ 2.25c to 2.30c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40c 
No. 19, Chicago, delivered .... 2.45¢ 
A ETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.20c 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
“Tin plate, coke base ............ $5.50 

Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long termes, DASE 2.2... 4.85 


“This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0O. 
to Jobbers in Cartoads 


Black Galv. 
1 to B-inch butt steel ........... 62 50% 
1 te 1%4-inch, butt fron ........... 80 18 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, [Il., 
2 points less and 64 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Disceunts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.e.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Stee] 8% to 8 68% 
Cha iron, 


-inch 
to 4%-inch................ 
Seamless hot rolled, 8% to 8%4-ineh 46 off 
Additional discounts of several & per 
cents being allowed. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.006 
Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 





Chain, 
Sheet piling base, 


Cut nails, o L, f.0.b. mills...... 2.800 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Four-inch, Chicago 52.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago... 47. 20 to 49.20 


Over 24-inch, Chicago ............ 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham .. 44.00 to 46.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York ............. 56.56 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot. ‘pressed. hexagon. “tapped or blank 
eehstaniapctineedaabeidedenteiansttesastinstminbdanadds $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
sili iamaetiinioncsiansabinamneaacnakoesiil $4.10 off 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ped or blank $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. 8. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger. 
pihaieendtisaaeniinaneiaiiamimeeimediasianes i, a and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. 8S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/l16-inch and smaller 
\ielalisieeaneebenmpiiieiieitietaniassninal 0, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5%-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread ....... ..50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ... EY Ht 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 
5 and 10 off 


list 


MACHINE BOLTS 


( x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
REONNON, ES | cencscsteniesstnossccitnneed 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 


(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread ..... 

Lag screws ...... 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 






ret etre or rrr 


All other standard heads 
50 and 10 off eth 20 per cent 
...80 off 


Tap bolts .. 
Bolt ends with “hot. ‘pressed nu 
isicieneniensdtionciiemiammmiieeaipesinnnctee 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold ener’ nuts...... 
thcuatninedt: ke Gee © ir 
sisahiaienannidensinenianih 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 106 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 
in bulk. 
BE TUE. nstadstbineinntsniinteeenaneiail 60 and 5 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLO D NUTS 


Blank bolts 








Per 1000, f.o0.b. ———_- plant, freight 
all 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
4.40 4.40 

5.15 6.15 

6.20 6.60 

7.90 9.00 

10.106 10.50 

13.80 14.20 

17.006 17.30 

28.50 24.00 

86.00 86.60 

55.50 68.00 

39.00 89.00 

126.00 181.60 
183.59 183.50 
216.60 210.00 





Larger “sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


RE. ° -cikeietrtinicwnimcevniepinial 80 and 10 off 
OE, pais sdecmscciteieneceiilipieniannes 80, 10 and 16 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
TUE ~ cicndalnsctaniipenpccvdeanattsciisneetanidibiced 80 and 5 off 
2 Se eae: AE rare 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60c¢ 
— rivets, carloads, 


2.60c to 2.75c 


er Pittsburgh yt pe admis 70 and 10 off 


Chicago 
**Some makers quoting 70 off ‘vas freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought ¢.l., Chicago dist....$6.40 to ¢.50 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............ 6.50 to 6.55 off 


Lock washers, f.o.b. factory....85 to 90 off 
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Jo Market Section# 





Pig Iron 





Shipments High, and Moderate Size Sales 
Steady—Market Stronger in Michigan and 
Southern Ohio Districts 








W bere individual pig iron sales just now 
seldom exceed 2000 tons, buying of smaller 
lots continues at a steady rate, and ship- 

ments are heavy. The market in several important 

districts is tightening due. to the full order books 
at furnaces. Following an advance of 50 cents to 
$19.50, base, furnace, by certain makers for delivery 
in Michigan, Indiana and western Ohio, and good 





ITTSBURGH, Aug. 10.—Most pig 
P= activity here is originating 

at distant points like southern or 

western Ohio, Indiana, and Buf- 
falo. An inquiry circulated here last 
Friday for 6000 tons of foundry iron 
was placed by a Buffalo district buyer 
with a Buffalo seller. The Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, O., bought 1250 
tons from a southern Ohio furnace at 
$19.50, Ironton. Inquiry now is pend- 
ing here for 1000 tons each of No. 2 
and No. 2X for a northern Pennsyl- 
vania melter. It may go to a Buf- 
falo seller. A Buffalo inquiry calls 
for several thousand tons of malleable 
for delivery over a long period. Local 
users apparently are satisfied, taking 
all the iron due on contracts. One 
buyer is asking prices on 1000 tons 
ef foundry iron. The price situation 
still is $17.50 to $18.50 for No. 2 
plain and malleable. One seller for- 
merly maintaining that maximum has 
taken several small lots of No. 2 at 
$18, base. Basic inquiries still are 
lacking; $17.50 to $18 is quoted. Fol- 
lowing bessemer sales noted last week 
at $18 a merchant furnace is main- 
taining $19 and reports two addi- 
tional sales of 500 tons each and one 
involving 1000 tons at $19. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Increased Inquiry 
and lessened selling pressure in New 
England is giving a firmer tone to 
the market. Several producers have 
refused to take the tonnage on the 
low levels which prevailed a week ago. 
A Massachusetts textile manfacturer 
bought 1000 tons of No. 2X (2.25 to 
2.75 silicon) at the equivalent price 
of $17.75, Buffalo, and this apparently 
is rock bottom at present. Other 
sales include a 2000 ton lot and sev- 
eral of 300 and 500 tons. Foundry 
activity in Connecticut has improved, 
Eastern New York state furnaces 
continue the most active sellers. The 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., not 
yet in blast, is building up a large 
backlog of small orders at prices rang- 
ing from $20 to $21, furnace. For- 
eign iron has almost ceased as a 
competitive factor due to the low 
domestic prices. 

New York, Aug. 10.—Pig iron buy- 
ing continues restricted, with the 
week’s purchases estimated as aggre- 
gating about 5000 tons, The Burn- 
ham Boiler Co. has concluded its pur- 
chases, involving a total of 3700 tons 
and the Standard Gas & Engineering 
Co., with plants at Baltimore and 
Jersey City, is expected to close shortly 
on its inquiry for 1000 tons. ‘his 


brought many 


with the 2000 tons for a Port Chester, 
N. Y. user and 2100 tons out this 
week for an eastern pump manufac- 
turer for its various plants, comprise 
the outstanding inquiries. The latter 
involves mostly foundry iron and is 
all for fourth quarter. Prices re- 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 
Bessemer, Valley ......<ccccccccccccecssorccsscee $18.00 to 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . 19.76 to 20.76 
Basic, valley .......... .. 17.60 to 18.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh .. 19.26 to 19.76 
Basic, Buffalo .........+. . 19.00 to 19.60 
Basic, del., eastern Pa . 21.00 to 21.25 
Malleable, valley ......... .. 17.50 to 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh . 19.26 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland ............ 19.50 










Malleable, Chicago sapceasenitontinnntitate 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo  .......cccccsscccsecssese 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.75 to 22.25 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 to 22.76 
er a ee 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley 17.50 to 18.50 





No. 2 foundry, Pittaburgh................. 19.26 to 20.26 


No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .............. 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................. 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ......... 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace...... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland .... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 21.26 to 21.76 


No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 21.89 to 22.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater.... 22.39 to 22.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston ........ 23.65 to 24.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston. ...... 22.91 to 23.91 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 19.00 to 20.00 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

CTOM CATS, BOSCO  ccccocecccccccccserees 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham . 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ............ 
No. 2 Alabama, Philadelphia 







No. 2 Alabama, Chicago ........c.cc0+ 26.01 to 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago (barge 

Sane WEE) sedictiteceetntenectsmnnoercins 26.18 
No. 2 Alabama, Boston (rail and 

WHR)  sstsentavesincstnnitiaitendn 26.91 to 27.91 
No. 2 Alabama, Cleveland. .......... 26.01 to 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, St. Louis .......... 24.42 to 25.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace.......... 22.50 to 23.25 
No. .2X, Virginia, Phila ............. 27.67 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ............ 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern P&.............000 21.00 to 21.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............ 18.76 to 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... , 
Low phos., standard, Phila ......... 24.26 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English (neminal) .... 24.01 to 24.51 
Charcoal, Birmingham _ ......c.scccccce 29.00 to 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... 29.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 18 per cent $37.06; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 


DUUHATTA TEA TA FANN EINE HNN 








sales at that price during the week, one maker is 
quoting $20. Large sales in southern Ohio recently 
have taken makers out of the market except one 
that has advanced its quotation from $19.50 to $20, 
base, Ironton. Recent sales at $17.50, valley, have 
inquiries from the western and 
southern Ohio points, but the bulk of the business 
is going to the local furnaces. 


main virtually unchanged, with east- 
ern Pennsylvania iron holding around 
$20.50 to $21, base furnaces. Buffalo 
iron, with the possible exception of 
one furnace in that territory, is firm 
at $19 and eastern New York $19 to 
$20, base. The Everett, Mass furnace 
is understood to have reduced its 
price on No. 2 plain and No. 2X to 
$20.50 for both grades, a decline of 
50 eents. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Pig iron 
sales involve relatively small tonnages. 
Prices are steady at $20.50 to $21, 
base, furnace, the lower figure ap- 
plying to equalize freight rates. A 
strengthening factor is the absorption 
of all distress lots of foreign iron. 
Inquiries are pending for several lots 
of low phosphorus iron ranging from 
a carload up to 500 tons. Demand 
for basic is slack, and prices are nom- 
inal, 

Buffalo, Aug. 10.—New inquiry for 
pig iron totals about 5000 tons, with. 
last -week’s sales of about equal vol- 
ume. One consumer wants 1500 tons 
of foundry, and another 500 tons each 
of foundry basic. The price is re- 
ported firm at $20, with $19 quoted 
on outside business, Silicon differen- 
tials are in effect. Minor changes 
in operation show a total of 13 fur- 
naces in the district in blast, Bethele- 
hem Steel Co. having increased pro- 
duction by adding a stack, while Don- 
ner has drawn one fire for repairs. 
The furnace at Charlotte, N. Y. began 
making iron Aug. 7. The Canadian 
Furnace Co. has been compelled to 
close it furnace at Port Colborne be- 
cause of reconstruction made neces- 
sary by the Welland canal project. 


Cleveland, Aug. 10.—For several 
weeks since the big buying movement 
subsided weekly sales by furnace in- 
terests with headquarters here have 
totaled between 20,000 and 25,000 
tons. These represent largely orders 
from melters in Michigan and south- 
ern Ohio, 22,000 tons having been 
booked from those two districts in 
the past week. One large furnace 
serving the Michigan-Indiana terri- 
tory is sold up to within 10,000 tons 
of its full output for this year. An- 
other has only 25,000 tons to sell this 
year. Following an advance of 50 
cents to $19.50, base, a week ago by 
both interests, one of them now is 
quoting $20, base. Some quotations 
at $19 were out previously and applied 
en sales closed during the week; that 
quotation now has been withdrawn. 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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Coke 





Beehive Market Firmer—$3.25 
Paid on Furnace Contract to 
End of Year 








HE beehive coke market is firmer, $2.75 for spot tonnages 


having disappeared except in distress cases. 


The Bethlehem 


Steel Corp. closed requirements for one stack for the remain- 


der of the year at around $3.25. 


Export purchases are broadening. 


A growing demand for foundry coke cullings is raising prices for 


that grade. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Better con- 
ditions undoubtedly are on the way 
in the beehive coke market. Further 
strength is given the situation by the 
purchase of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s requirements for one stack 
until the end of the year at around 


$3.25. The original inquiry. noted 
last week called for 15,000 tons 
monthly until April 1 next year. 


While spot sales still are noted at 
$2.85 occasional distress carload lots 
are disposed of at $2.75. Several 
interests are adhering to a minimum 
of $3 on larger quantities. The price 
trend is higher as the situation tight- 
ens, with advancing fall and winter 
bringing an expansion in demand. 
Crushed coke always exerts some in- 
fluence on other grades and this is 
especially true this year. Export 
cemand for English account is con- 
tinuing in coal and spreading more 
and more to coke. Medium sulphur 
$2.75 to 


coke is scarce, selling at 
$2.85. Prices have expanded with the 
growing demand for foundry coke 


cullings, selling at figures similar to 
standard foundry. Inquiries are few. 
Consumers under contract are taking 
all the coke due them. Usual spot 
prices are $4.25 to $4.50. Some $3.75 
and $4 figures still are obtainable, and 
premium brands are selling at $5, plus 
25 cents when box cars are specified. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended July 
compared with 


81 was 118,990 tons 
112,950 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


New York, Aug. 10.—Prices of fur- 
nace coke have advanced, now hold- 
ing firmly at $3.25 to $3.50, furnace. 
This is an increase of about 25 cents 
a ton over last week and reflects a 
brisker demand. Spot beehive foundry 


DUAVURUTRUL EAA AAR HEU NA NGG GGMELU ADULTE ETD AM 


aul ee MAR 
. 
Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 








Connellsville furnace $2.75 to 3.25 
Connellsville foundry 8.75 to 4.50 
New River foundry 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furnace 4.50 to 56.00 
Wise county furnace 8.50to 4.00 
Wise county foundry 4.25 to 6.50 
Alabama  fFOUMATY ocerccecccccccececscseresees 5.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens............... 9.7 
Foundry. New England, del.... 12.00 
Foundry, St. “ eee 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl........ 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ............ 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry. Indianapolis, del.... 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. . 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, OQ. .......ccccccccccesessene 7.50 
aveoenveeaey nnn en sae (11 inant purnaonenwagenvonyeranattys 
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Foundries are taking all the coke due them on contract. 


coke continues at $4.25 to $5.25, Con- 
nelisville, depending chiefly upon the 


brand. By-product foundry coke con- 
tinues $9.59 to $10.77, delivered at 
Newark and other northern New 


Jersey consuming points. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Inquiry for found- 
ry coke shows improvement. Sales 
continue steady, with the price of by- 
product fuel holding at $12, deliv- 
ered, New England. Production at 
by-product plants within the district 
is holding up with the 1925 record. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—Prevailing low 
quotations on domestic coke for heat- 
ing purposes has brought about a 
large volume of orders from deal- 
ers in this district. Dealers are lay- 
ing in supplies for the coming win- 
ter’s requirements. Movement of fur- 
nace fuel also is on a broader scale, 
while specifications for by-product 
foundry coke for this month will be 
on a par with July’s volume of busi- 
ness. Beehive foundry coke appears 
slower though prices are firm. 

St. Louis, Aug  10.—By-product 
cokemakers in this district report 
heavy shipments on contracts and a 
fairly good current demand for found- 
ry fuel for prompt delivery. Some 
inquiry still comes from the West and 


Southwest, Prices are steady. 
Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 9.—Ad- 

ditional coke contracts are reported, 

though not large. Independent pro- 


ducers in Birmingham anticipate no 
necessity for curtailment in output at 
any time for months. Quotations are 
firm at $5.50 for the foundry grade, 
with $6. still being asked for spot 
shipment. 





Ferroalloys 











Demand for Ferroalloys Active—Spie- 
geleisen Strong and Scarce 

New York, Aug. 10.—Steadiness 

again prevails in ferroalloys, with de- 

mand brisk. This applies particularly 

to ferromanganese and _spiegeleisen. 


In the case of the latter, prices 
are made especially strong due _ to 
scarcity of material for nearby 


positions. This situation is expected 
to be relieved somewhat by the light- 
ing of a furnace by the New Jersey 
Zine Co. Meanwhile, spot spiegeleisen 
is quoted at $34, furnaces, for the 20 
per cent grade. Ferromanganese may 
be quoted at $89 and $95, duty paid, 
tidewater. 

British 


makers of ferromanganese 









have reduced prices from $110, duty 
paid to $100. With the going market 
$88 to $90 and nearer $90, this re- 
duction is little more than a gesture. 
Special ferroalloys are in a steady 
market. Prices all through the list 
are unchanged and_ shipments of 
alloys continue large. Ferrovanadium 
is particularly strong. Chrome and 
silicon alloys are not moving’ as 
rapidly as they did early in the year. 
Wolframite, tungsten ore, is firm 
and a little business is reported. Some 
sales are reported around $3.25 a 
short ton unit and $3.60 a long ton 
unit on futures, and at $10.50 and a 
little higher for ore out of stock here, 
a short ton unit, duty paid. Some 
asking prices run as high as $1l a 
short ton unit. Some importers are 
inclined to hold for higher prices. 
Chrome ore has sold lately around 





$23 a long ton and is in a firm 
market. 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Sellers of 


ferroalloys here report a continuance 
of the quietness that has prevailed 
since the extensive contracting activity 
last spring. Specifications for fer- 
romanganese continue to come in and 
are totaling larger amount than was 
expected for the summer _ season, 
Only an occasional single carload 
comes up in the way of new inquiry. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Some additional low grade _ ferro- 
silicon inquiries have come out and 
a few quietly closed up at prevail- 
ing market levels. 

Spiegeleisen is scarce, particularly 
high grade. Prices strong $34 being 


the mininmum on the 19 to 21 per 
cent grade. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Sales of 300 to 
400 tons of spiegeleisen have been 


made here in the last week at $33.50, 
seaboard. The market for 19 to 21 
per cent spiegeleisen is said to be 
showing strength, $33.50 to $34.50 hav- 
ing been obtained. A fairly good de- 
mand exists for foreign spiegeleisen. 


Sorg Engine Mfg. Co., Owosso, 
Mich., has increased its capitalization 
from $50,000 to $250,000. 


{ih 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 8&2 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and _ resales : $88.00 to 90.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

burgh , . 92.79 to 94.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


domestic furnace or tidewater... 32.00 to 84.00 


Ferrosilicon, 60 per cent freight 

IIIs" cindniciiiedsbictcsaeimiteetaetin 85.00 to. 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

contained . 1.00to 1.06 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 


pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.50 








Ferrovanadium, $0 to 40. per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis ..............000 3.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.0€ 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

Te) mn $1.60 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, pe 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

cent materials) icninsblibsansianets 122.56 

+Duty peid. 
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of Market Section 


the Midland Barge Co., Midland, Pa. The 
contract price was $21,500 per barge. 

500 tons, tanks for the Pan American Petrole- 
um & Transportation Co., to the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

450 tons, riveted steel pipe, for Honolulu Iron 
Works, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 





Miscellaneous Plate Purchases 
Fair — Specifications Liberal — 
Prices Steady 


Plates 


@ 














of fairly good aggregate. 


Tanks at Chicago took 12,000 tons, 


Piers bookings for the week consist of miscellaneous lots, 


and cars 2000 tons, while an award of 20 tanks at Sharon, Pa., 
is understood to involve 2400 tons, and 11 Mississippi barges 1750 
tons. The market continues quotable at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and 


2.10ce, Chicago. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 400 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Miscellaneous 
plate buying is maintained at a high 
aggregate tonnage each week, and 
1.90c is exceptionally firm. These 
orders usually call for small lots, 50 
to 500 tons. The Petroleum Iron 
Works, Sharon, Pa., is reported to 
have received an order for twenty 
55,000-barrel tanks, and the Midland 
Barge Co. has been awarded 11 barges 
for the upper Mississippi river serv- 
ice. These orders involved 2400 and 
1750 tons, respectively. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Plate buying 
eased off during the week and much 
work is being postponed until later 
in the year. The price is not par- 
ticularly strong at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.265¢ delivered. One eastern mill 
reports tonnage placed in New Eng- 
land to date in 1926 nearby 20 per 
cent ahead of 1925 for the same per- 
jod. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—More liberal 
specifications and buying of tankage 
are appearing, and plate business 
the past week exceeded 12,000 tons. 
Car builders, despite their dwindling 
activity, took more than 2700 tons. 
Plate shipments are running about 
equal to specifications. A leading in- 
dependent promises only four to six 
weeks’ delivery on new business, Fa- 
bricators are not inclined to carry 
heavier stocks than in past months. 
Reports continue that railroads are 
contemplating heavier car buying than 
last fall, The price of 2.10, Chicago, 
on plates is said to be the minimum 
and makers are seeking to established 
2.25¢ for tonnages under 100 tons. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Award of a 
second car float by the Wabash rail- 
road requiring about 2500 tons is ex- 
pected shortly. This is the only de- 
velopment in the list of pending lake 
vessels now being bid upon by build- 
ers. Incoming plate tonnage in this 
territory is holding up well and is 
coming from a wide spread of con- 
suming channels. Price fluctuations 
have disappeared and 1.90c, Pittsburgh 
or 2.09c, Cleveland is the going figure. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Although 
some sellers report a slowing up of 
plate demand, as a whole it appears 
well maintained, with the price firm 
at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. Hesitancy of 
some mills to quote for September 
shipment is interpreted in some quar- 
ters as indicating a move toward high- 
er prices. However, sellers are not 
operating over 60 per cent, and some 
not that high. Present orders and in- 
quiries are confined to small lots. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





2400 tons, twenty 55,000-barrel tanks for the 
Yount-Lee Oil Co., Beaumont, Tex., for 
erection at Spindle Top field, awarded the 
Petroleum Iron Works. 

1750 tons, 11 barges for the Inland Waterways 
Corp. for use on the upper Mississippi river 
to be operated between the Twin Cities and 
St. Louis, awarded by the government to 


400 tons, two steel tanks for Bend, Oreg., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

375 tons, penstock and surge tank, United 
States bureau of reclamation, Guernsey, Wyo., 
to Mead-Penn Iron Works. 

100 tons, 5000 feet, 20-inch, 10-gage steel 
pipe, Walla Walla, Wash., to A. M. Castle 
& Co., fabrication by King Bros. Boiler 
Works, Portland, Oreg. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





1400 tons, pipe line, Laguna Beach, Calif., 
bids postponed till Aug. 10. 

Tonnage unstated, 100,000-gallon steel tower 
on concrete foundation, Gillett, Wis.; bids in 
Aug. 19. 


Triangle Motors, Inc., Chicago, has 
increased its capital from $305,000 
to $315,000. Gann, Secord & Stead, 
105 North LaSalle street, are corre- 
spondents. 





Semifinished 





Specifications Show Further 
Improvement—New Business 
Quiet—Prices Steady 








HILE new business in semifinished material is not large, 
the position of mill interests is much improved, as specifica- 


tions are increasing. Routine sales continue to be made 


at $36 for sheet bars, and $35 


for standard billet and slabs, 


although valley sellers say they have encountered some slight devia- 
tion from these figures at competitive points. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 400 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—While speci- 
fications keep up well in semifinished 
steel products, apparently no new in- 
quiries are coming out. Occasionally 
a small sale is noted but no general 
inquiry precedes it. Because of the 
sustained consumption, prices are well 
maintained and billet buyers report 
they are not able to develop any- 
thing below $35. The sheet bar price 
is absolutely firm at $36. A sale of 
forging billets at $39 does not change 
the quotable market level from $40 
for the reason that special circum- 
stances and conditions surrounded that 
particular transaction. All forging 
billet customers are taking out their 
tonnages on $40 contracts. Cold fin- 
ishers, rivet manufacturers, and others 
are specifying well against wire rod 
contracts but new business has been 
transacted this past week. Skelp con- 
ditions are unchanged as to demand 
and price, no new inquiries appearing 
and with occasional specifications com- 
ing through on wheel and tube skelp. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 10.—Sales of 
semifinished steel continue of routine 
nature, demand being equally divided 
between sheet bars and billets. Ship- 
ments from producers’ mills are sat- 
isfactory and the trade generally is 
devoid of features of special impor- 
tance. Makers in this district hold 
firmly to $36, Pittsburgh and Youngs- 


town, for sheet bars; and to $35 for 
billets, although they say they find 
some outside competition that seems 
to deviate from these quotations at 
common sales points. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Specifications 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs con- 
tinue to improve. The McKinney Steel 
Co. has put on two more open hearths, 
now operating ten of its battery of 
14, this being the largest operating 
rate since last fall. New business is 
quiet, and quotations unchanged at 
$36, Cleveland or Youngstown, for 
sheet bars, and $35 for standard bil- 
lets and slabs. 

An inquiry for several hundred tons 
of slabs for prompt delivery was cur- 
rent here this week. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Billet buying 
the past week was of fair volume. 
The ruling price remains $35, Chicago. 
Demand for sheet bars is steady, the 
quotation being $36, Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Billets are 
featureless at $35, Pittsburgh, for re- 
rolling and $40 for forging grades. 


The first blast furnace in Ohio was 
built in Mahoning county in 1804. In 
1808 a stack was erected 4 miles west 
of Zanesville, O. with a capacity of a 
ton a day. 
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Scrap 





Market Is More Active, With 
Consumers 
Bringing Higher Prices 


Buying — Material 








dealers 


in any of 


the leading districts as 


CTIVITY in the scrap market is broadening, is not so much 
restricted to 


recently, and prices are stronger. 


High bids were obtained 


on 42,500 tons offered by the Pennsylvania railroad, heavy melting 


steel bringing $18.15 to $18.25. 


The market has moved up 50 


cents to $1 at Pittsburgh with record sales of steel at $18. 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Dealers’ asking 
prices are the gage of the iron and 
steel scrap market, inasmuch as con- 
sumers are holding aloof. Demand 
is below normal in all grades, with the 
exception of cast. Heavy melting steel 
continues at $14 to $14.50. Inability 
of a leading consumer of melting steel 
to get bids at an offer of $14.50 in- 
dicates no shade of strength to the 
market, but is said to be due to re- 
cent heavy rejections of scrap by that 
interest. A stronger market is fore- 
seen by some in the next few weeks. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Improved senti- 
ment in the scrap market continues, 
and while prices have not materially 
advanced during the past week they 
show greater firmness. A local con- 
sumer of steel scrap recently took 200 
tons at $13.50, delivered. The cast 
grades are dull and prices weak, due to 
the low pig iron levels. No. 1 machin- 
ery is selling freely at $18, delivered, 
and textile scrap has sold at $18.50. 

New York, Aug. 10.—Advances of 
50 cents a ton have been made on 
several grades of scrap, including 
mixed borings and turnings, clean cast 
borings, turnings, stove plates, spec- 
ification pipe and railroad melting 
steel. One dealer who recently has 
been offering $15, delivered, for rail- 
road steel for Bethlehem, Pa., is now 
offering $15.50. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Further ad- 
vances feature the scrap market with 
buying increasing, particularly heavy 
melting steel. Two lots of 10,000 
tons each were purchased by the 
Worth Steel Co. and Lukens Steel 
Co., at $17 and $16.50, delivered, re- 
spectively. 

Buffalo, Aug. 10.—The Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. is reported to have con- 
tracted for about 12,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel, and to have paid around 
$16 for the material. This sale has 
established practically an entire new 
price list in the district. Selected 
heavy melting steel is now held for 
a minimum of $17. Railroad material 
brought $17.25 to $17.50, dealers re- 
port, rails bringing the top quotation. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—The scrap 
market is more active than in weeks. 
Several factors have combined to 
create strength, one being that antic- 
ipated high bids on the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s scrap were fully realized, 
the heavy melting steel bringing 
$18.15 to $18.25. Sustained consumer 
demand in the East keeps scrap from® 
coming here from that direction. and 
buying in the Youngstown. territory. 
A steel mill there taking 45,000 to 
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50,000 tons at $17.50, keeps scrap from 
reaching this territory from the West. 
It is estimated that the three mills 
paying $18 for heavy melting steel 
took a total of 35,000 tons and it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that the 
next sales will be at $1850. Since 
$17.50 has disappeared, $18 is the 
quotable market. Other grades have 
moved up 50 cents or $1, and steel 
axles are up $2. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—With consum- 
ers of iron and steel scrap taking 
limited tonnages on contracts, and 
the railroads offering large tonnages, 
weakness characterizes the market. 

Detroit, Aug. 10.—The iron and 
steel scrap markets are developing 
some strength, inquiries being  re- 
ceived in increasing number. Some 
of the buying by dealers is to cover 





back orders from the mills, which 
were placed at slightly lower than 
current quotations. Cast iron  bor- 
ings and compressed sheets are up 50 
cents, while machine shop turnings 
show an advance of 75 cents. Other 
grades are unchanged. 


Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Consumers of 
iron and steel scrap continue out of 
the market, at least in an important 
way. Trading among dealers to cover 
old contracts constitutes the chief 
activity and this is not voluminous. 
Prices continue to hold up remarkably 
well, due largely to outside influence. 

St. Louis, Aug. 9.—The scrap 
market has developed decided weak- 
ness, after a long period of strength 
and advancing prices. Heavy melting 
and shoveling steel are difficult to 
move, though unchanged in price. Cast 
grades and malleable are dull and 
25 to 75 cents lower, Demand for 
stove plate has been satisfied, and 
that grade was cut 50 cents to a 
maximum of $15.50. 

Railroad lists before the trade in- 


cluded the following: Kansas City 
Southern 600 tons; Missouri Pacific 
450 tons; Frisco 600 tons; Great 


Northern 4300 tons; Wabash 2400 
tons, and Texas and Pacific 1300 tons. 

Birmingham, Aug. 9.—Cast scrap 
still is in fair demand, while other 
grades are slow. Deliveries are steady 
on old contracts. Stocks are good 
and dealers can get all the tonnage 
required. Heavy melting steel at $13 
is slow, larger consumers not buying. 





Sheets 
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Market Is More Active and 
Prices Firmer—New Bookings 
Exceed Operating Schedules 








HE sheet market continues to improve. 


Bookings by the lead- 


ing interest approximate 90 per cent of full capacity, and 
orders generally exceed current operating schedules, which 


average 78 per cent. 


Demand is particularly good for black sheets. 


Prices are firmer, and while full finished sheets were not advanced 
as anticipated, 4.20c now applies on practically all business. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 400 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 10.—Steady 
inflow of orders for various grades of 
sheets continues to keep the mills busy 
in this district. Demand appears great- 
est for common black sheets and tin 
mill black, with full finished sheets 
coming next and blue annealed and 
galvanized trailing. The automotive and 
electrical sheet trade is expanding 
gradually, enough to encourage the 
producers from week to week. Sheet 
mill operations this week show a 
slight expansion over last week and 
some works are operating at 100 per 
cent and others around 90 per cent. 
Quotations appear slightly firmer on 
black sheets, generally ranging from 
3.10c to 3.15¢c, Pittsburgh. One maker 
refused to accept orders for several 
thousand tons at any price below 3.15c 
for delivery beyond September. An- 
other declared that if incoming busi- 
ness keeps up another week, he be- 
lieves the formerly common 3.00c price 
will have disappeared. Galvanized No. 


28 gage ranges from 4.25¢ to 4,30c, 
Pittsburgh and blue annealed is 2.30c. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10.— Hand-to- 
mguth buying continues to maintain 
sheet bookings at a fair rate. Blue 
annealed sheets are 2.30c Pittsburgh, 
with only occasional slight shading 
and some business is going as high 
as 2.40c. Galvanized ‘sheets in attrac- 
tive tonnages still are moving at 4.20c, 
Pittsburgh, with 4.30c being done on 
smaller lots. Black sheets are quoted 
around 3,10c. 

Buffalo, Aug. 10.—Last week’s sheet 
sales in this district showed consumers 
are seeking tonnage for early ship- 
ment, Sales were much above August 
averages, some companies report, A 
price of 3.15c, Pittsburgh, on black 
for favorable delivery is reported 
available. Mill operation in the dis- 
trict continues around 80 per cent 
of capacity. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Brisk busi- 
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ness continues in sheets and the fact 
that the leading interest has been 
able to maintain bookings on the 
basis of 90 per cent of full capacity 


indicates that some of the severe 
price competition existing several 
weeks ago has disappeared, since it 


is adhering to 2.30c, 3.15c and 4.30c 
as minimums on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized sheets, respectively. 

One of the more recent  job- 
ber orders involved 1500 tons of blue 
annealed and galvanized sheets, and 
another jobber’s order involving a 
large mixed tonnage was closed Mon- 
day. The general average of sheet 
mill operation is above 80 per cent. 
One order for black sheets involving in 
excess of 600 tons apparently was 
placed at a lower figure than 3.15c 
but not more than $1 or $2 lower. 
Independent makers of full finished 
sheets apparently gave up the idea of 
advancing that product Aug. 1 and 
now the increase is scheduled for 
Sept. 1. Some additional orders for 
shipment on English account continue 
to come in but mills rapidly are get- 
ting filled up for September shipment. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Sheet inquir- 
ies and orders continue in good vol- 
The market has shown little 





ume. 
change in activity or prices during 
the past week. Blue annealed sheets 
are steady at 2.30c Pittsburgh and 
galvanized at 4.20c to 4.30c. Auto- 
body sheets are firm at 4.20c. Black 


grades continue weak, although mak- 
ers report increasing stiffness as mills 
Lecome better booked. Less activity 
by barrel makers has contributed to 
strengthening of black sheet prices. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Sheet specifica- 
tions and new buying indicate no 
letdown as August gets under way, 
business the first week of the month 
having exceeded that of the cor- 
responding period in July. A leading 
makers’ deliveries now are four to 
six weeks off on new business. Re- 
ports are that independent makers 
may advance prices but present quota- 
tions still hold. One interest has put 
on its 10 hot mills at Milwaukee and 
has 16 out of 18 mills going at In- 
diana Harbor. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Sheets sales have 
improved but prices remain soft. 
Black sheets seem to have settled 
at 8.10c, Pittsburgh, and galvanized 
at 4.20c. The plan of one seller 
to move up to 4.30c, Pittsburgh, on 
galvanized early in the week has -not 
been carried through. 

St. Louis, Aug. 10.—Since the first 
of this month there has been a slight 
improvement in demand for sheets, 
many orders being placed. Galvanized 
sheets are quiet, with a slightly easier 
trend in prices. 











Tin Plate 








Stocks Are Used Up—New Orders 


Placed For Production Plate 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 400 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Large can- 
makers have not only taken all the 
stock tin plate on hand among four 
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or five makers within the past two 
or three weeks but have placed ad- 


ditional orders for production plate. 
October requirements, and in some 
cases last quarter needs, are being 


lined up, October specifications being 
due Aug. 15. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. has 11 out of 12 of 
its operative tin plants running 100 
per cent, which gives it an average 
above 90 per cent this week, 93 per 
cent being scheduled. Last week the 
hot weather cut down output con- 
siderably. Some more English orders 
were taken. Prices received on for- 
eign bookings have been somewhat 
higher than $5.50, the domestic price. 

New York, Aug. 10.—Purchase of 
55,000 boxes of tin’ plate by the 
Nippon Oil Co. is expected this week. 


No other large contracts are in 
sight, although business continues 
brisk, with some mills booked near 
capacity. 





Strip Steel | 








Independents Follow $3 Cold Finished 
Cut—Hot Mills Continue Active 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 400 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Hot and cold 
strip business is exceeding the July 


dof’ Market Section i 


rate to the same date, by 25 to 30 
per cent. Cold strip orders show 
considerable expansion, possibly be- 
cause the market figure of 3.60c now 
is well established, independent makers 
following the $3 cut announced by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. recently. 
The 3.75c price has disappeared ex- 
cept on less-than-carload business. As 
low as 3.50c also is encountered. 
Prices on fender stock show con- 
siderable deviation from 5.20c, the usual 
market level, 5.00c and under having 
appeared recently. Buyers outside of 
the automotive industry in numerous 
different lines are active as purchasers 
mostly taking small lots. Books for 
the last quarter will not open for a 
few weeks. Cold strip operations are 
improving and now average 70 to 75 
per cent, while the hot mills are aver- 
aging 80 to 85 per cent. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Continued good 
bookings of hot-rolled strip steel are 
enabling makers to maintain high op- 
erations. On narrow widths one mill 
is quoting deliveries of six to eight 
weeks. Wide strip is showing bet- 
ter volume than in the week previous- 
ly. Wide sizes are firm at 2.30c 
Pittsburgh and narrow at 2.50c. Cold- 
finished strip is steady at 3.60c with 
lower reported done on attractive 
business. 


Wales was the leading producer of 
tin plate for more than 175 years. 





Pipe 





Mill Operations Continue Near 
Capacity—More Line Pipe Activ- 
ity—Cast Buying being Resumed 








Makers continue to 


: ELIVERIES on oil country goods are being extended as mills 
accumulate backlogs of lapwelded sizes. 


operate at a high rate. 
municipalities resume buying. 


Cast pipe activity is increasing as 
New York is taking bids on 11,000 


tons, Syracuse, N. Y., on 3600 tons and Chicago and Detroit suburbs 


on additional lots. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 400 AND 430 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Orders for 
1000 to 1500 tons of oil country 
tubular goods have been so frequent 
that 2-month deliveries on lapwelded 
sizes now are considered good. On 
some sizes four weeks only are needed, 
and in buttweld standard full weight 
merchant pipe deliveries are only one 
to two weeks deferred. In the latter, 
operations are averaging 75 to 80 per 
cent but.in lapweld most makers are 
operating near 100 per cent. National 
Tube Co. now is putting on its River- 
side works. Phillips Gas & Oil Co. is 
laying a 12-inch line from Kittanning, 
Pa., to gas production owned by it 
in the Clarion-Jefferson field. This 
line is 25 miles long and involves 
in excess of 3000 tons. Humble Pipe 
Line Co. has purchased 30 miles of 
8-inch for a line from Pull, Tex., to 
its Spindle Top field involving 2500 
tons. The Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Houston, has ordered a 24-inch line 
for installation from its Latan tank 
farm in western Mitchell county, Tex., 
to the Chalk pool in southeasternn 
Howard county. Prices on pipe are 





strong but still are subject to severe 
concessions as applied to seamless 
tubes. 

New York, Aug. 10.—Inquiry for 
approximately 11,000 tons of cast pipe 


and special castings features’ the 
Eastern cast iron pipe market. Bids 
will be opened Aug. 19. The pipe, 


which ranges up to 20 inches in size, 
amounts to about 10,000 tons and will 
be purchased in four lots. Special 
castings comprising the remainder in- 
clude about 500 tons of manhole 
covers. A feature is the better 
position of the Eastern shops with 
regard to the larger sizes of pipe, 
a fact that is reflected in a firmer 
tendency in prices on these sizes. 

A leading oil interest within the 
past week closed on 5000 tons of iron 


pipe. 
Chicago, Aug. 10.—Cast iron pipe 
business in prospect is good, but 


lettings the past week were not heavy, 
due to some delayed plans and some 
revisions, Suburban Chicago and 
suburban Detroit are coming into the 
market for some attractive business 
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this year. Several Ohio and Michigan 
jobs contemplate more than 2000 tons, 
Shipments are running close to the 


make and output is at capacity. 
Quotations are firm at $47.20 and 

$49.20 on 6-inch and over sizes. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Tubular 


goods are moving briskly with nearby 
shipments virtually out of the ques- 
tion. Sun Shipbuilding Co. recently 
placed 190 tons of tubes and casings 
for Saginaw for delivery in_ three 
weeks but that is an exception. The 
Sun company now is inquiring for 
5000 to 6000 tons of 4-inch line pipe 
for Marcus Hook. St. Petersburg, 
Fla., is inquiring for 50,000 feet of 2- 
inch galvanized pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala. Aug. 9.—Lettings 
of cast iron pressure pipe are not 
so numerous nor as voluminous as a 
few weeks back but unfilled tonnage 
is being increased. Quotations are firm 
at $40 to $41 for 6-inch and over pipe. 
Soil pipe and fittings trade is lagging. 
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798 tons, 42-inch class B pipe, Santa Ana, 
Calif., to Butte Electrical Equipment Co. 
700 tons, 12 and 20-inch for Eighth avenue 


project, Seattle, to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 

445 tons, Milwaukee, 116 tons 36 
plain at £46.90, 172 tons of 30, 
inch lugged at $66.90 and 157 tons of 20 
to 42-inch specials at $140 per ton, to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
only bidder. 

400 tons, 8 and 20-inch for Seattle, 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

825 tons, 6 to 8-inch class D pipe, Santa 
Catalina Island Co., Los Angeles, to B. 
Nicoll & Co. 

200 tons, 6 and 8-inch for Shelton, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
100 tons, Northern hospital, Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

100 tons, 8-inch for Longview, Wash., to Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. ; 


and 42-inch 
36 and 42- 


to Ameri- 


Wash., to 








CONTRACTS PENDING : 











11,000 tons, cast pipe and special casttngs for 
the department of water supply, gas and 
electricity, New York; bids open Aug. 19. 

2600 tons, 6 to 14-inch pipe, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
bids opened Aug. 9. 

148 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe, Redwood 
City, Calif.; bids in. 

131 tons, 4 to &-inch class B pipe, San Diego, 
Calif.; bids in Aug. 23. 

111 tons, 48-inch class A Los Angeles, Spec. 


1357: bids postponed to Aug. 18. 
Two miles, 8-inch pipe for Enumclaw, Wash. ; 
bids in by B. M. McHugh. 
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Narrow Hot Rolled Demand Increases 
—Automotives Specifying Actively 
PRICES, 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Narrow sizes 
of hot-rolled flats again are in greater 
demand after sliding off a_ trifle. 
Automotive and other consuming lines 
against con- 


HOOP PAGE 400 


are specifying actively 

tracts and the August rate of buying 
is abreast of, and in some cases 
ahead of July. The 2.50¢ price is 


firm and operations average 85 per 


cent. 
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Mills Continue Pressed for De- 
liveries—Chicago Makers Above 
Normal—Advances Being Talked 












expected. 


One independent there booked 52 per cent more in 


C HICAGO district barmakers are booking heavier tonnages than 


. the first week of August than in the same week of July. 


Operations 


of Pittsburgh district mills are 85 to 90 per cent. 


Strength in prices is reflected in the increasing talk of prospective 


advances for fourth quarter contracts. 


Rail steel demand is active. 


BAR PRICES,« PAGE 400 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Continuation of 
present activity in soft steel bars and 
other finished steel lines over a sub- 
stantial period in the future is the 
outlook as seasonal business in most 
lines continues to exceed earlier ex- 
pectations. Sales and specifications in 
the seven months ended July 31 are 
said to have averaged 12 per cent 
ever those of the similar period last 
year. An important independent in- 
terest reports having booked 52 per 
cent more business in finished steel 
lines the first week in August than in 
the corresponding week in July, and 
a record number of mail orders in the 
past week. Shipments are barely 
keeping up with specifications. Farm 
implement interests are showing no 
hesitation in specifying on bars. Steel 
producers are seeking to strengthen 
the market for bars, and are holding 
2.25e, Chicago, as the minimum for 
small tonnage orders. Little evidence 
is seen of shading of the 2.10¢ quota- 
tions on larger lots. 

Rail steel business continues active. 
One interest will close down its rail 
steel mill for electrification Aug. 14. 
Bar iron business in July was in ex- 
cess of that in June. Both rail steel 
and bar iron are quoted at 2.00c, Chi- 
cago mill. 


Buffalo, Aug. 10.—Bar business is 
slightly improved in character, with 
the price range 2.265c to 2.865c. Mill 
operation has been increased in the 
district and probably is between 80 
and 85 per cent of capacity. Specifi- 
cations for September tonnage are im- 
proving slowly. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10—Merchant steel 


bar mills continue to operate at 85 
to 90 per cent of capacity. Cold bar 
finishers, spring makers, electrical 


manufacturers, and other users are 
taking out tonnage on contracts and 
fabricating shops also are specifying 
well against contracts. Makers are 
not opening their books as yet for the 
fourth quarter but some believe that 
the price will be 2.10c. In the mean- 
time the market is quotable at 2.00c 
on regular orders and 2.10¢ on small 
lots. 

Refined iron bar demand is spas- 
modic. Prices commence at 3.00c. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Bar specifications 
continue fairly heavy at Boston and 
the price holds firm at 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh or 2.365c delivered. The lead- 
ing mills are asking 2.10c on small 
lots. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—August ton- 
nage in general is keeping up to the 


phenomenal July total and the mar- 
ket shows evidence of steady strength. 
Constant renewal of orders from many 
sources is probably the most whole- 
some feature of the situation. Auto- 
motive demands are large and show a 
tendency to increase. Prices are 
steady at 2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Steel bars 
are moving at 2.00c Pittsburgh in 
carload lots and 1.90c for larger or- 
ders. Fresh inquiry is fairly active 
although heavy specifications of the 
early summer still are felt. 





Iron Ore 





Vessel Situation Is Better—Shipments 
Continue Heavy 


Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Delivery of 10,- 
000,000 tons of Lake Superior iron 
ore in July has relieved the vessel 
situation somewhat, and pressure for 
capacity now is not as urgent as it 
was ten days or two weeks ago. Some 
of the leading steel companies in- 
creased their shipping schedules, or 
specifications, in July causing a rush 
for cargo space. The coal movement 
is ahead of last year, and while the 
majority of boats that went up light 
did so because of the demand for ore, 
others did not have coal to carry. No 
tonnage was placed at a premium, ore 
shippers preferring to wait a few 
weeks for the situation to right it- 
self. Consumption of lake ore in July 
was approximately 4,800,000 tons, and 
if the daily rate of consumption as in 
July continues until May 1, 1927, there 
will be need for 57,500,000 tons of ore 
this season, allowing for normal re- 
serves on hand May 1. The reserves 
at lower lake docks and furnaces Aug. 
1 totaled about 26,700,000 tons. Ship- 
pers do not expect a shortage of ore. 

Lake Erie dock balances Aug. 1 
totaled 5,108,880 tons, compared with 
5,612,355 tons a year ago. 

Some of the blast furnaces that 
were prospects for good size tonnages 
have changed their plans, and prac- 
tically all inquiry has been cleaned up. 
New demand is limited to small lots 
of special grades. 


Elwood Machine & Tool Co., De- 
troit, has increased its capital from 
$30,000 to $100,000. 
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| Award of 9100 tons by General Motors Corp. 
Structural Sha es Features New Business—Bids Being Taken 
i on New York Bridges—Inquiries Numerous 
+ 
- 
: TRUCTURAL shape buying is at the same to award 3800 tons of steel sheet piling to domestic 
rate as in the past few weeks. Awards makers in spite of competition from German mills. 
: generally are small but numerous. New Inquiries are plentiful and include many projects 
placements of the past week are featured by letting involving upwards of 1000 tons each. 
of 9100 tons by General Motors Corp. for an Oak- Plain material prices continue generally firm. 
: land Motor Car Co. plant at Pontiac, Mich. Further Fabricated quotations are weak in some districts 
; progress is being made in the negotiating of 35,000 depending upon the degree of competition, some 


tons for two bridges at New York. Buffalo is about keen cutting recently having developed. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 400 


for the Pontiac, Mich. plant of the Oakland 


way than for some time. Plain ma- 3 
Motor Car Co., subsidiary of General Motors 


New York, Aug. 10.—Structural ac- 
terial prices are fairly steady at 2.19c 





tivity is slightly easier, both orders 
and inquiries being less numerous. 
Some sizable business has been placed, 
including 2300 tons and 1500 tons, 
for two apartments. As_ predicted 
last week, 35,000 tons are now in the 
market for two bridges between Staten 
Island and New Jersey. Prices on 


fabricated and plain material are 
firm. 
Boston, Aug. 10.—Steady  struc- 


tural shape demand with no awards of 
size are noted in the Boston mar- 
ket. Fabricators are busier estimat- 
ing than in several weeks. Plain ma- 
terial is fairly well stabilized at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—With protec- 
tions for structural shapes cleaned up 
for the first time since price advances 
in June, quotations appear firm at 
2.00c Pittsburgh. Current buying is 
comprised of relatively small orders 
although the total volume is holding 
up unusually well. Fresh inquiry in- 
volves few large tonnages. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Most  struc- 
tural shape jobs let in this territory 
are in the small tonnage class. Stan- 
ley Co. is to take bids shortly on a 
7500-ton combined theatre and office 
building, and several other office build- 
ing projects will take 3000 to 5000 
tons apiece. Structural shapes still 
are quoted at 2.00c and specifications 
against contracts are lively. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Building activi- 
ties under way and in prospect are 
gaining, and the outlook for shapes 
continues favorable. A start in the 
Chicago public buildings program, au- 
thorized by the last congress, will 
be made this fall. Industrial inquiry 
in prospect looms large. Competition 
for pending work is active, several 
Chicago district shops having light 
schedules. Specifications are being 
received by the mills about the rate 
of those of July, and shipments are 
equivalent to specifications. Mills are 
seeking to establish a 2.25c quotation 
on shapes, but the 2.10c price prevails 
except on light tonnages. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Award of 9100 
tons for the Oakland Motor Car Co. 
plant at Pontiac by General Motors 
Corp. features the structural market 
this week. In addition, 1800 tons was 
placed for buildings for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. works at Canton. 
More industrial construction is under 
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Cleveland or 2.00c Pittsburgh although 
several fabricators report purchases 
at 1.90c. Keen competition on fab- 
ricated and erected material continues, 
a recent job bringing out a low quota- 
tion $17 a ton under the next lowest 
bid. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—Impetus has 
been given the structural market in 
this district by the appearance of a 
number of inquiries, involving large 
tonnages. Among these is the new 
Cincinnati chamber of commerce build- 
ing requiring 1750 tons and on which 
bids will close Aug. 13. Plain ma- 
terial prices are firm at 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh. 

Buffalo, Aug. 10.—Efforts to estab- 
lish a plain material price of 2.365c 
on shapes has not met with much suc- 
cess here, and tonnage can _ be 
purchased without difficulty at 2.265c. 
Demand has been rather quiet for the 
past 30 days but shows signs of im- 
proving. Award of a contract for 
3800 tons of sheet piling for the new 
Buffalo municipal piers will be made 
within a few days, according to re- 
ports. Formal protest has been filed 
with the city council against the pro- 
posed use of German made piling. 
The contract specifications call for 
Lackawanna sheet piling or equal and 
protests by disinterested parties con- 
tend the German material does not 
meet specifications. The contract, held 
by the Monarch Engineering Co., also 


involves about 700 tons of various 
kinds of bars. 
TULL LEEPER EEE LE EEL GEER CER CULE MILI 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week.................... 26,055 
Awards last week...............0. 21,141 
Awards two weeks ago............ 24,563 
Awards this week in 1925...... 22.000 
Average weekly awards, July.. 25,661 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 28,454 
Total awards to date, 1925...... 1,049,077 


Total awards to date, 1926.... 908,139 
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9100 tons, 4700 tons, assembling building, to 
American Bridge Co., 2200 tons, motor car 
storage, to Massillon Bridge & Structural Co., 
2200 tons, car shop, to the Austin Co., all 


Corp. 

2300 tons, 27-story building for Joseph Seigel 
1 Fifth avenue, New York, to the Hedden 
Iron Construction Co. 

1800 tons, plant additions for Timken Roller 
searing Co., Canton, O., to American Bridge 
Co. Middle States Construction Co. general 
contractor. 

1500 tons, 14-story Tishman apartment, Park 
avenue and Seventy-eighth street, New York 
to A. E. Norton Ine. ‘ 

1400 tons, office building, Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1200 tons, auditorium for the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, noted in last 
week’s issue as placed, is reported to have 
gone to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

900 tons, Serene for Quaker Oats Co. build- 
ing, Cedar Rapids, Iow: Jose T re 
son & Son, el rat ee = ee 

700 tons, Indiana theater, 

. Hetherington & Berner Co. 

700— tons, Chevrolet Motor Co. addition to 
Fisher Body plant, at Janesville, Wis to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 7 

660 tons, Clarks Forge Bridge Co., Bonner 

_ county, Wash., to unnamed fabricator. 

600 tons, community hotel, Pottsville Pa 
noted in last week's issue as placed, went 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. ; 

500 tons, highway bridge, Barton, Va., to an 
unnamed fabricator. j 

500 tons, freight station for the Norfolk & 
Western, Williamson, W. Va., to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

450 tons, mill building additions for Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., in addition to 130 tons placed 
last week 

400 tons, garage, White Plains, N. Y. 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, building for the East Liberty Rowl- 
ing association, Pittsburgh, to an independ- 
ent fabricator. 

350 tons, new East Side theater, Milwaukee 
to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. : 

4 building for the Suburban Electric 
evelopment Co., Pittsburgh r > -Clin- 
tic-Marshall Co. ae a ee 

300 tons, apartment, 1958 Vallejo street, San 
Francisco, to Central Iron Works. 

300 tons, subway work for the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Erie, Pa., to an unnamed fab- 
ricator. 


Indianapolis, to 


to the 


29 
ozo tons, 


300 tons, shop for the Alabama & Great South- 
ern, Chattanooga, Tenn., to the Converse 
Bridge Co. 

300 tons, car barns for the Williamsport 
Street Railway Co., Williamsport, Pa., erec- 
tion to H. K. Ferguson Co., steel to unstated 
fabricator. 

300 tons, addition to the West Penn Cement 
Co., West Winfield, Pa., to the Bollinger- 
Andrews Construction Co. 

300 tons, miscellaneous work including a build- 
ing for the Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., to 
the Bollinger-Andrews Construction Co. 

250 tons, three small bridges for Oregon high- 
way commission, to Wallace Equipment Co. 

250 tons, Masonic temple, Tacoma, Wash., to 
Star Iron Works. 

250 tons, two coal tipples for the Allen & 
Garcia Co., Chicago, to the Bollinger-An- 
drews Construction Co. 

250 tons, miscellaneous work in Detroit, to 
Whitehead & Kales Co. 

225 tons, Electric Storage Battery Co. building, 
Philadelphia, to American Fabricated Steel 
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Co., instead of American Steel Fabricators 
as previously noted. 

225 tons, high school, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

200 tons, Mines building, university of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, to unnamed fabricator. 

200 tons, miscellaneous jobs in the Pittsburgh 


territory, to the Guibert Steel Co. 

200 tons, extension to freight house for Wa- 
bash railroad, at Detroit, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

200 tons, factory at Holmesburg, 
mont Iron Co. William 
gineers. 


Pa., to Bel- 
Steele & Sons, en- 


150 tons, Layton Packing Co. addition, Mil- 
waukee, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
120 tons, bridge, Binghamton, N. Y., to Shoe- 

maker Bridge Co. 
100 tons, King Island Cut bridge, Stockton, 
Calif., to unnamed fabricator. 

100 tons, building for the Dupont Powder Co., 
to the Bollinger-Andrews Construction Co. 
100 tons, bridge for Reading Co., Pottsville, 

Pa., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 











$5,000 tons, two bridges over the 
between Staten 


Kill van Kull, 

Island and New Jersey, spe- 
cifications now out; as noted in last week’s 
issue, J. A. L. Waddell, 150 Broadway, is 
engineer in charge. 

7500 tons, combined 
ing for the Stanley 
about to be asked. 

2500 tons, new 22-story Hotel 
waukee; Holabird & Roche, 
tects. Bids about Sept. 15. 

1200 tons, handling equipment for 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
taken. 

850 tons, ore bridge, Diamond 
troit; bids being taken. 

800 tons, power house extension for 
son company, Weymouth, Mass. ; 

750 tons, ore dock equipment, Superior, 
for Ford Motor Co.; bids being taken. 

500 tons, Seaside hotel, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
being refigured. 

500 tons, municipal 
York; bids asked. 
400: tons, power plant 
N. J.; bids asked. 
300 tons, highway bridge, 
pending. 
300 tons, 
Hope 
bids 
152 tons, 
lin street, 
ceived. 
130 tons, 100-ton stiff leg 
at Esquimalt, B. C.; Colby 
gineering Co. doing erecting. 
100 tons, 4-story building, 336 Madison avenue, 

New York; pending. 


New Sheet Differentials 
Are Nearly Ready 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Revision of 
sheet steel differentials 
prices on various gages possibly will 
be announced early in September. 
Work on this revision has been in 
progress for more than a year and 
prices hereafter will be based on ac- 
tual production costs for each gage. 
The revision was made necessary be- 
cause of alleged inequalities existing 
in the price list 


build- 


bids 


and office 
Pittsburgh ; 


theater 
Co., 

Mil- 
archi- 


Schroeder, 
Chicago, 


Brooklyn- 
bids being 
Alkali Co., De- 
the Edi- 
pending. 

Wis., 


pier, East River, New 


addition, Asbury Park, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 


shop building for the 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; 


garage and 
Natural Gas Co., 
being taken. 
apartment, 
San Francisco; 


Sacramento near Frank- 
bids being re- 


crane for drydock 
Steel & En- 


Plan Strip Warehouse 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Directors of the 
Acme Steel Co. have decided to add 
to the company’s Riverdale plant a 
warehouse and manufacturing build- 
ing 100x500 feet. Levelers, automatic 
cutting machinery, slitting and edging 
machinery, and pickling and oiling 
equipment will be housed for further 


finishing the products of the com- 
pany’s 20-inch hot strip mill which 
was started three weeks ago. The 
structure will be of steel frame with 
wood block floors, and an_ .electric 
erane will be installed. 
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Concrete Bars 


Large Tonnages Are Pending 
but Awards Continue Small— 
Prices Steady on Light Lots 





ONTINUED good buying through the third quarter is antici- 


pated by concrete bar sellers. 
include 4500 tons in three New York projects. 


Inquiries are numerous and 
Awards are 


mostly small, featured by closing of 1200 tons for a Chicago apart- 


ment house, the contract going to a Chicago mill. 


Competition on 


large lots is bringing out price concessions. 
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New York, Aug. 10.—Although re- 
inforcing bar contracts appear to be 
slowing up, substantial inquiry is 
noted. Outstanding are 2500 tons for 
approach work for two bridges be- 
tween Staten Island and New Jersey, 
1000 tons for a storage building in 
New York and a similar tonnage for 
a government hospital at Northport, 
ame € 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Concrete bar sales 
improved during the week at Boston, 
although round tonnage contracts are 


conspicuously absent. The Bostorz 
warehouse price has been advanced 
from 2.85c to 3.00c. 


Buffalo, Aug. 10.—Demand for rein- 
forcing bars is off considerably from 
July’s high level. Not much business 
is ‘in sight after present orders are 
cleaned up although unfilled tonnage 
will keep mills going this month. The 
price is 2.265¢ for mill shipment. Mills 
offer lots from their stocks at 2.75c, 
Buffalo points . 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Trading in 
concrete reinforcing bars is comprised 
chiefly of small lots with inquiry 
reflecting the seasonal influences. 
Prices generally are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—In addition to 
road work projects involving 50 to 
100 tons of reinforcing concrete bars, 


one or two school and bridge jobs 
are up. The price is unchanged at 
2.00c to 2.10c. 


Cleveland, Aug. 10.—More_ con- 
crete reinforcing bar tonnage is pend- 
ing in this territory than for some 
time, but awards continue confined 
to carload and smaller quantities. 
Competition for small lots is not suf- 
ficiently keen to break 2.19c, Cleve- 
land, or 2.00c, Pittsburgh, but on 
large and attractive tonnages 1.90c 
is available. Rail steel bars con- 
tinue 1.80c to 1.90c mill. New billet 
bars from warehouse hold at 2.50c, 
Youngstown, to 3.00c, Cleveland. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—Reinforcing 
bar awards the past week were com- 


paratively few and involved meager 
tonnages, Most of the current busi- 
ness is for school purposes, but a 
number of projects are pending re- 
quiring representative size tonnages 
of footings. New billets bars for 
shipment out of local warehouse, 
still are quoted at 3.30c. 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Reinforcing bar 
sellers predict good business the re- 
mainder of the third quarter and for 
the last quarter. A Chicago apart- 
ment house is to take 1200 tons of 


rail steel. Rail steel bookings for 
Chicago apartment houses have been 
numerous in the past few days. Com- 
petition is keen on all jobs. While 
the quotation for billet bars still is 
2.60c, lump sum contracts show con- 
cessions below that price, some of 
which would be on the basis of 2.40c. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week.............. reliiies:, 
Awards last week...............c0000. ~~ ae 
Awards two weeks ago........... 4,303 
Awards this week in 1925........ 3,832 
Average weekly awarcs,-July.. 9,722 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 6,177 


Total awards to date, 1925........203,292 
Total awards to date, 1926........198,605 
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1200 tons, Lake View apartment house, Chi- 
cago, to Inland Steel Co. Avery Brundage, 
East Congress street and South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, contractor. 

720 tons, warehouse for Ames, Harris & 
Neville, San Francisco, to Cahill Bros. 


624 tons, Park Lane apartments, Chicago, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ince. 
575 tons, American Can Co. plant, Forty- 


eighth and Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, to 
an eastern producer. 

450 tons, building for W. T. Rawleigh & Co., 
at Freeport, Ill., to Concrete Engineering Co. 


Madsen Construction Co., Minneapolis, con- 
tractor. 

850 tons, pottery plant for Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis., to American System of Rein- 
forcing. 

330 tons, Mercantile building, Chicago, to 


Concrete Engineering Co. William Adams 
Co., 209 South La Salle street, Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

$25 tons, office building, Thirteenth and Wood 
streets, Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

300 tons, municipal wharf, foot of Fourteenth 
street, Oakland, Calif., to an unstated San 
Francisco jobber. 

800 tons, J. K. Blood building, 
Concrete Steel Co. 

275 tons, Congress hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., 
to Concrete Engineering Co., Paul Gerhardt, 
64 West Randolph street, Chicago, architect. 

250 tons, sorority houses, Northwestern uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., to Concrete Steel Co. 

250 tons, Packard building, Van Ness avenue 
San Francisco, to a San Francisco jobber. 

200 tons, unnamed job in Vallejo, Calif., to a 
San Francisco jobber. 

140 tons, Y. W. C. A., Jersey City, N. J., to 


Boston, to the 


the Conklin Steel Co. 

133 tons, under grade crossing, South San 
Francisco, to unnamed interest. 

130 tons, state highway bridge, Yorkville, Il, 
Calumet Steel Co. 

130 tons, road work including 65 tons in 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, through 
Payne & Yost, general contractors, and 65 


tons at Morgantown, W. Va., to the Truscon 
Steel Co. 
Chi- 


125 tons, office building, Adams street, 
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cago, to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, high school, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
to the Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, including 50 tons road work in New 
York state and 50 tons for the Wilkinsburg 
grade school, to the Carlen Engineering Co. 

100 tons, Fleetwood apartments, Chicago, to 
Inland Steel Co 





Rails, Cars 





More Activity in Equipment but 
Demand Still Is Scattered—Car- 
builders Working Off Backlogs 








ey. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 














2500 tons, approach work for two bridges over 
the Kill van Kull, between Staten Island 
and New Jersey, bids asked; J. A. L. Wad- 
dell, 150 Broadway, is engineer. 

1000 tons, Lincoln storage warehouse, New 
York; general contract awarded to John 
Lowery. 

1000 tons, government hospital, Northport, 
L. L., pending; a Montgomery, Ala., concern 
is low on the general contract. 

500 tons, Castleton hotel, New Castle, Pa.; 
bids being taken. 

800 tons, grade elimination at Girard, O.; 
general contract awarded Stange Construction 
Co. 

400 tons, bridge at Harrisburg, Pa.; bids 
closed Aug. 12. 

150 tons, Lincoln storage warehouse, Orange, 
N. J.; pending. 

147 tons, Dog Creek bridge, Delta, Calif; bids 
in Aug. 30. 

110 tons, Jewish community building, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; pending. 

100 tons, Julius Kinderman building, Bronx, 
N. Y.; bids asked. 

100 tons, four bridges, Westchester Park com- 
mission, Westchester county, N. Y.; bids 
asked. 

100 tons, Pierce-Arrow sales building, Buffalo; 
bids in. 

100 tons, apartment, Forty-eighth and Chester, 
Philadelphia; pending. 

100 tons, golf club, Brigantine Beach, N. J.; 
pending. 

100 tons, approximately, administration build- 
ing, Philadelphia General hospital, Thirty- 
fourth and Pine streets, Philadelphia; pend- 
ing. 

100 tons, foundations for California avenue 
bridge over Woods Run, Pittsburgh; bids 
being compiled. 

100 tons, work for the Pennsylvania railroad 
at Sewickley, Pa.; general contract awarded 
W. F. Trimble & Son. 





Refractories 








Several Large Orders Placed—Price 
Advance Expected by Sept. 1 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—wWell sus- 
tained demand for refractories makes 
the fall outlook particularly bright 
for the brick makers. Prices are 
gaining strength and may seek new 
and higher levels because they have 
been out of line with productive costs. 
Kiln operations continue at 70 to 75 
per cent of capacity as an average 
and outstanding orders’ recently 
placed include the 15,000,000 or 16,- 
000,000 brick for the additional coke 
ovens for the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Clairton, Pa. Shenango Furnace Co. 
recently ordered a complete lining for 
its blast furnace, and one or two 
other blast furnace linings have been 
placed. Most of the orders, are for 
repair purposes and buying continues 
in large part for 50,000 to 200,000 
brick at a time. The price advance 
anticipated will doubtless apply to all 
grades, including fire clay, silica, 
chrome and magnesite brick, and is 
expected on or before Sept. 1. 


Precision Gauge & Tool Co., Detroit, 
has increased its capital from $20,000 
to $30,000. 


LTHOUGH increasing interest in the railroad equipment market 
is noted, scattered inquiries and orders being heavier, car- 


builders are working off 
reduce operations in the Chicago district. 


backlogs and are beginning to 


Awards of the week 


include 200 cane cars, 250 hopper repairs, 25 locomotive repairs 


and 40 locomctive tenders. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 400 


New York, Aug. 10.—Domestic 


freight car awards in July, according 
to complete returns, involve 1265 cars, 
as against 4285 in June and 448 in 
May, the smallest monthly total this 
year. Further comparisons follow: 


1,265 





February 
January, 


I< | cscthinesas sa ictakrinthteiniagiembiieeiatisneiaabniti 








BD DOGRE aececcccnssceinccsccsnssscccscssenscnecseqnonevees 103,487 
ROBE COCR) cccecccsccsccrcccsccccccsccccnscescncsensscseocce 144,435 
BOD ROT cenessereccersecnsvesessncecosnnnssssveqncosionce 77,110 


Current orders continue restricted 
but increasing interest is being 
shown by some railroads and_ sub- 
stantial demand is expected to develop 


shortly. Inquiry for locomotives 1s 
showing definite signs of improve- 
ment. 


A Japanese railroad inquiring here 
for five miles of rails, likely will 
place this business in Europe, accord- 
ing to latest indications. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Pending fall ac- 
tivity in filling 1927 needs by the 
railroads, rail business is light: Ag- 
gregate sales the past week were 
3300 tons of miscellaneous rails. Re- 
ports continue that the railroad 
budgets will become more generous 
in rail requirements. Specifications 
for track fastenings have not slack- 
ened. Business the past week in- 
cluded 10,000 kegs of spikes and 3300 
tons of tie plates. One of the car 
builders is reported having its Chicago 
works down, its St. Louis plant par- 
tially down and other plants likely 
to be suspended by the latter part 
of the month. Some of the railroads 
apparently are trying the plan of 
building cars in their own shops. Chi- 
cago, Burlington, & Quincy is re- 
ported to have built 2000 cars, and the 
Chicago & North Western nearly that 
number. The New York Central in- 
quiry for a number of passenger and 
combination passenger and baggage 
and suburban and milk cars is the 
largest new item of business. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Orders have 
grown scarcer in track accessories, 
and spike and tie plate mills only are 
being operated intermittently. One 
independent maker is quoting 2.90c on 
small and standard spikes. One or 


two makers still quote 2.80c on stand- 
ard and in some directions a 3.00¢ 
price is current on small. The tie 
plate “price is unchanged at 2.35c. 
Light rail orders are less numerous 
than they were. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 











Cambria & Indiana, 250 hopper car repairs, 
to the Greenville Steel Car Co. 

Cuban American Sugar Co., 100 cane cars, to 
the Gregg Co. 

Erie railroad, 15 passenger coaches, to the 
Standard Steel Car Co. 

General Sugar Co., 100 cane cars, to the Ma- 
gor Car Corp. 

Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chi- 
cago, three gondola cars, to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, one 
dining car, to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 40 locomotive 
tenders; to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, repair contracts on 25 lo- 
comotives, awarded as follows: 10 vo Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co.; 10 to Newport Ship- 
building & Drydock Co.; and five to Erie 
Railroad shops at Hornell, N. Y. 
Kentucky, Indiana & Tennessee railroad, six lo- 
comotives, to Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 





1AR ORDERS PENDING 











Chicago & Great Western, 300 box cars and 
200 automobile cars, revised bids received 
Aug. 10. 

Consolidation Coal Co., 200 mine cars; bids 
asked. 

Illinois Traction Co., 
asked. 

New York Central 132 miscellaneous cars, in- 
cluding 40 passenger coaches, five combina- 
tion passenger and baggage cars, 38 subur- 
ban coaches, four combination suburban 
passenger and baggage, 20 baggage, five 
combination baggage and mail, and 20 milk 
cars; pending. 

Pere Marquette, 25 hopper cars; bids asked. 

Union Pacific, seven combination passenger 
baggage cars; pending. 

City of Seattle, 80 steel street cars; St. 
Louis Car Co. low bidder at $17,500 each. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, six loco- 

motives; contemplated. 

St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Co., one switch 

contemplated. 


100 gondola cars; bids 


engine; 


Pig Iron Imports Drop 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Following 
are the importations of iron and steel 
at this port for the week ending 
August 7:5206tons chrome ore, Port 
Africa; 710 tons pig iron, Germany; 
500 tons pig iron, France; 1394 tons 
pig iron, England; 6 tons steel tubes, 
England; 2 tons steel chain, England; 
9 tons galvanized steel strips, Eng- 
land; 114 tons bar steel, Sweden. 
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Wire 





ments Sets In—July Business 
Exceeded June—Prices Firm 


Good Buying for Fall Require- 








EMAND for wire products is well sustained, and at Chicago a 
substantial buying movement for fall requirements has devel- 
oped. July bookings and specifications with Middle Western 


interests averaged better than those in June. 


Demand for barbed 


wire and woven fencing has not caught up with that for the other 


products. Prices continue firm. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 400 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Buying of wire and 
wire products continues tobe inadvance 
of the season. A_ substantial fall 
buying movement apparently is well 
developed. Shipments are keeping up 
with new business. Manufacturing 
demand exceeds jobbing requirements. 
Barbed wire and woven fencing are 
the only products that have failed 
to catch up with the present move- 
ment. July bookings and_ specifica- 
tions were in excess of June. Auto- 
motive specifications are expected to 
expand shortly. Quotations are firm 
at 2.55¢, Chicago or western mill, 
for plain wire and 2.70c for wire 
nails. 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Demand for plain 
wire is sluggish and selling pressure 
urgent, so that prices show greater 
weakness. The normal level holds 
at 2.65c, Worcester, and 2.875c, de- 
livered, Boston. Nails are in increased 
demand as dealers are stocking up for 
the fall. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Wire products 
orders are well sustained as to num- 
ber but are not growing as to size. 
A fair measure of anticipated fenc- 
ing business is being booked because 
fall terms now are being granted. 
Base prices are well observed, 2.50c 
on plain wire and 2.65c on wire nails 
being the unchanged quotable levels. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Heavy Buying Sustained—Implement 
Makers Active—Prices Are Firm 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 400 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Continued heavier 
specifications for bolts, nuts, and rivets 
by the farm implement makers have 
encouraged sellers. It is reported that 
implement makers look for a heavier 
year than usual in 1927. Railroad 
specifications also have been active. 
Machine bolts with cut thread are firm 
at 50, 10 and 10 off lists in less than 
carload lots. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Nut and bolt 
demand remains active with little 
shading noted. Rivets are easy at 
2.50c to 2.60c Pittsburgh, with some 
concessions to 2.40c but hardly enough 
tonnage is moving at the latter figure 
to be a market factor. 

Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Specifications 
for bolts and nuts thus far into 
August have held up to the unusually 
high July rate. Quotations are de- 


cidedly firm. Implement makers are 
beginning to enter the market, while 
the railroads, jobbers and other users 
continue to buy freely. Rivet demand 
is similarly good with quotations be- 
ing firmly held on the basis of 2.60c, 
base Pittsburgh, for large rivets. 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Sustained buy- 
ing of nuts and bolts, and in some 
directions rivets, is noted this month. 
Operations average 75 to 80 per cent 
in nuts and bolts, but some rivet 
plants entirely idle cut down the rivet- 
making average considerably. Prices 
are firm on nuts and bolts but some 
concessions still are being made in 
rivets, 2.50c to 2.60c being the quot- 
able market with the minimum shaded 
on desirable lots. Books will not open 
for last quarter until early September. 


Unfilled Tonnage Gains 


Unfilled tonnage of the United 
States Steel Corp. as of July 31 to- 
taled 3,602,652 tons compared with 3,- 
478,642 tons on June 30, and registered 
the first increase since December, 1925. 
This is the first time on record where 
July marked the turn from a de- 
cline. Following are further compari- 
sons of unfilled orders: 


Change, Change, 





Date Total tonnage per cent 
July 31, 1926 ........ 3,602,652 124,0104+ 8.56 4 
June 380, 1926 ......... 3,478,642 170,608— 4.41 — 
May 31, 1926 ........ 3,649,250 218,726— 5.91 — 
Apr. 30, 1926 ......... 3,867,976 511,959—13.9 — 
Mar. 31, 1926 ........ 4,379,935 236,887— 5.13 — 
Feb. 38, 1926 ......... 4,616,822 265,.917— 56.7 — 
wee. Gh, TORS cn 4,882,739 150,625— 3.0 — 
i a le 5,033,364 451,584+ 9.8 + 
Nov. 30, 1986 cw. 4,581,780 472,597+1156 + 
Oet. Si, I9RB ccm 4,109,183 391,886+ 95 + 
Sept. 30, 1926 ......... 3,717,297 204,494+ 6.8 + 
Aug. 31, 1925 0.756 — 
July 381, 1925 46 — 
June 80, 1925 i 
May 31, 1925 84 — 
Apr. 30, 1925 66 — 
Mar. $1, 1925 71060 — 
Feb. 28, 1925 4.8 + 
Jan. 81, 1924 ,037, t 4.58 + 
a ell 4,816,676 784,707+-19.1 + 
Nov. 30, 1924 ......... 4,031,969 506,699+14.8 + 
Oot. Si, 19G6 nnn 8,525,270 61,490+ 148 + 
Sept. 30, 1924 ......... 3,473,780 184,208+ 56.59 + 
Aug. 31, 1924 ......... 3,289,577 102,505+ 8.02 + 
July 381, 1924 ......... 3,187,072 75,433—23 — 
June 30, 1924 .......... 3,262,505 365,584—11.1 — 
May $31, 1924 .......... 3,628,089 580,358—13.19 — 
April 30, 1924. ......... 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 — 


Arranges Meeting 


Announcement has been made that 
the semiannual meeting of the Con- 
crete Reinforcing Steel institute will 
be held Sept. 13-15 at French Lick 
Springs hotel, French Lick, Ind. The 
program has been arranged tentative- 


ly with the opening session to be 
held on the afternoon of Monday, 
Sept. 18, at which the president’s 
report will be read. Tuesday morn- 
ing, a review, “Conditions on the 
Pacific Coast,” will be presented by 
Edward L. Soule of San Francisco; 
the afternoon session will feature an 
illustrated address by A. E. Lindau 
of Chicago, “The Development of Con- 
crete Reinforcement.” No formal 
meeting will be held on Wednesday. 


Lets Foundry Contract 


Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, 
has awarded contracts to the McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. for the erection of 
a modern, fully equipped foundry to 
manufacture ingot molds and other 
castings. The plant is to be erected 
on the Shenango company’s property 
at Sharpsville, Pa., directly connected 
with two 600-ton blast furnaces, thus 
minimizing the transportation of mol- 
ten metal and obtaining all savings 
available through concentration of fa- 
cilities. Erection is being rushed with 
the expectation that operations in the 
plant may start early in 1927. 


Supply Houses Merge 


Mill & Mine Supply Co., Akron, O., 
jobber of hardware, machinery and 
supplies for mill, mine, factory, con- 
tractor, ete., has merged with the 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Corp., 
New York, manufacturer of boilers, 
radiators, etc. W. W. Sharp, former 
president of the Akron company be- 
comes district sales manager in that 
city for the New York organization. 
Fred Good, former secretary of the 
Mill & Mine company becomes Ak- 
ron branch manager, under the mer- 
ger. 


Celebrates Anniversary 


Toledo Seale Co., Toledo, O., recent- 
ly announced its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as a manufacturer of auto- 
matic computing scales by the distri- 
bution of an illustrated booklet trac- 
ing the history of the company. Or- 
ganized in 1901, the company has 
grown from a small force, occupying 
a 2-story frame building, to an or- 
ganization which requires five plants 
in the United States and Canada to 
meet the demand for its product. 





Cold Finished Steel 








Mill Operating Rate Sustained—Prices 
Show No Weakness 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Cold finished 
steel makers still are meeting with 
numerous requests for tonnage al- 
though buyers are not anticipating 
needs. This enables them to maintain 
a firm market level of 2.50¢ and a 
sustained operating rate averaging 
65 to 70 per cent. More tonnage was 
ordered last week by automotive in- 
dustries. August promises to keep up 
to the June and July rates. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Buying Lags But Shipments Continue Big - 
For the Season—Prices Show Little Change 
—Domestic Business Dominates Market 

















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Copper—— Spot Lead 
Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York , St Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
Aug. DF  appeemnion 14.50 Le 14.00 65.30 9.05 8.8714 7.40 27.00 16.00 35.00 
Aug. 5 14.50 14.62 14,00 65.30 9.05 8.85 7.40 27.00 15.87% 35.00 
Aug. 6 14.50 14.62 Th Ay 13.90 65.6214 8.95 8.80 7.35 27.00 16.00 35.00 
Aug. 9 14.50 14.62% 13.90 66.12% 9.00 8.80 7.39 27.00 16.87% 35.00 
Aug. 10 14.47% 14.6214 14.00 66.12% 8.95 8.75 7.3214 27.00 16.50 35.00 
EW YORK, Aug. 10.—Buying quiet days find them firm at 14.50e plants regularly reporting, compared 
of nonferrous metals the past Connecticut, 14.62%c Midwest. with 34,233 at the beginning of July. 


week was not large but ship- 
ments continued unusually big 
for the summer season. For the most 
part users have not covered to any 
great extent for more than a month 
ahead although in copper and its prod- 


ucts there is much business on pro- 
ducers’ books for October. 
Prices have changed little except 


that tin has gone unusually high and 
zinc has sagged. Domestic business 
continues to be by far the predominant 
influence in all of the metals, with 
European market conditions uncertain. 

Rolling mills, especially on brass 
sheets, have had to lengthen out their 
delivery periods about a week lately 
because of increased buying. Sheet 
mill products take several weeks, tub- 
ing and highly finished copper sheets 
a month or more, while copper wire 
can be had in 10 days to a month, 
depending on the amount of manu- 
facture needed. 

Tin—The continued climb of this meta] 
is the feature of the nonferrous mar- 
kets at present. In crossing 66.00c for 
spot and August delivery at the be- 
ginning of the present calendar week 
the price went to the highest since 
the middle of 1919 when government 
control was released. Metal sold in 
small lots .Monday at 66.50c on spot 
and 66.00c to 66.10c on August. Users 
were afraid to buy ahead at these 
figures so September remained 65.50c 
and October 64.624¢c, making a two- 
cent spread between spot and futures. 

Consumption continued large in all 
departments and world supplies are 
unusually low. In Europe the situa- 
tion is tighter than here, with the 
result that Banca tin is being shipped 
from here to Germany at a premium 


over Straits. The market here still 
is cheaper than in London, the reverse 
of normal. Nearby premium has 


lengthened to at least 1% cents over 
future. 

Zinc—The market has been easy 
lately on account of light buying. 
Some smelters have not cared to take 
business at current prime western 
prices but supplies have been easily 
available. The easiness has been in 
spite of fairly good ore prices. 

Copper—Shipments continue high to 
domestic mills but export business is 
not heavy and it is fortunate for the 
domestic users that the latter fact is 
true at present. The situation is un- 
usually tight at present on account of 
trouble at several furnaces. Producers 
are well booked through October and 
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Lead—Buying has been moderate 
lately but users have not bought much 
ahead and shipments are large on 
August contracts. Premiums over the 
prices of the two leading sellers are 
smaller but still obtainable for nearby. 
The bulk of business for August 
lately has been 8.90c New York and 
8.75¢ East St. Louis. 

Aluminum—The market is steady. 

For the first time in three months, 
Milwaukee employment as of Aug. 
1 showed an increase over the previous 


month. There were at work early 
in August 34,531 a in 47 
uuansaitnat ML 
Mill nas 
Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
High brass & 19.37% 
Copper, hot rolle a ; 23. 4 
Zine, (100-pound base) ........ 11.7 
Lead full sheets (cut 4c more) 12.50 to 13. 00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
EE ssid dantetinaddadsnbescnintdenanaithathineenntes 7.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass sebsikaeiiiiaminiaaniniolbibie 24.25 
Copper ..... pernceinalinee —S 25.00 
“RODS 
High brass (round % to 2%-inch) 17.12% 
Naval brass _........+ evens 19.8714 
WIRE 
Copper, small lots . 16.50 
High brass 19.8714 
Old ital: 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
BI "TEI: | victilhasestedennterscnesomcncbncnnesene 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago 9.00 
Cleveland “ . $8.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
CRICREO —ceccccceeee vicshea 7. 50 to 17.75 
Cleveland enuibieipian 7.50 to 7.75 
ZINC 
New York canes 4.25 
Cleveland ........ cnn Geto 6.60 
HEAVY ‘COPPER “AND WIRE 
2 eee ee 11.75 to 12.00 
CGE, Biceuniiniininmennnionn 10.50 to 11.00 


Serie venibinscgienivanial . 10.00 to 11.25 
RED BRASS BORINGS 


Cleveland 


a EE 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland sie 7.50 to 7.75 
LIGHT COPPER 
Se ee ee er ees 9.50 to 9.75 
CRED cniaitiinnmumnimininnnms Bante O56 
Cleveland Lewes , 10.00 to 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
Chicago msppiebantibahiigpitneinen dinates . 00 to 7. 25 
SIE. . . cuidicintiinianbindeansiseheadsictan .50 to 6.75 
ALUMINUM 
III.’ stncstaeasieatnnanmnnansastioheiielonsincindsnies 21.00 to 21.50 
Borings, Cleveland sseeeee 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast . 17.00 to 18.00 


. Mectiihenre Metals 
No. 12 


2.50 to 23.00 
12.00 to 12.25 


Remelt aluminum 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5 








PT Teeutt 


There is a steady call for skilled 
men for the metal trades, with some 
other groups that have been losing 
ground once more on the active and 
advancing list. 








Coke By-Products 




















Market Is Steady—Distillate Demand 
Continues Strong 
New York, Aug. 10.—The fertilizer 


industry continues to buy sulphate of 
ammonia, although purchases so far 
have not been as large as in certain 
other years, Export trading is list- 
with only a few scattered in- 
quiries. The export market may be 
quoted at $2.40 to $2.45, port, for ma- 
terial in double bags domestic market 
at — to $2.45, delivered. 


Hitt ITT AETTTTTTPT ETNA TNA ATA 1M 


less, 


TUT 


Coke ‘eae By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 





Spot Contract 
Pure benzol ........... ena $0.25 
90 per cent benzol ................. 0.25 
Toluol as hinsoscbieel 0.35 
Solvent naphtha 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol  ............ss000 0.36 (nominal) 
EE. cic encineiiitinintninsitmererliniionbiics 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

BINNIE. <iosk cos sscecshdosiiehn shsabilipebnenncseansliien 0.06% to 0.07 
Naphthalene 

RIE: ~ suktaicsthckgdetinhabteecinteciachibomitd ite 0.07% to 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia .......... eae 


CETTE LARUE OSU EA UPON SALE AAT 


Distillate demand is holding up un- 
usually well, with lacquer manufac- 
turers among the more principal 
buyers. Despite the high rate of iron 
and steel operations, distillate supplies 
are being consumed practically as fast 
as produced. Prices are firm at 25 
cents, works, in tanks and 30 cents, 
in drums for pure and 90 per cent 
benzol; 35 cents, works in tanks and 
40 cents, in drums for solvent naphtha 
and toluol and 36 cents, works, in 
tanks, and 41 cents, in drum for com- 
mercial xylol. 

Notwithstanding seasonal dullness, 
prices on naphthalene remain virtually 
unchanged at 6% to 7 cents, for flakes 
and 7% and 8 cents, for balls. 


_ Steel generally was substituted for 
iron during 1880 in the manufacture 
of tin plate in England. 
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Buying Movement Increases in August Be- 
ing Abnormally Heavy—New York Jobber 
Changes Sheet Quoting Basis 








EMAND for products of iron 
and steel warehouses is in- 
creasing, being unusually heavy 
The first week of 


for August. 
exceeded the first 


August generally 


week of July in sales. 


In the New York metropolitan job- 
bing district, a leading warehouse has 
changed its basis of quoting black and 
galvanized sheets. This interest is 
quoting one price regardless of the 
quantity involved, asking 5.50c for gal- 
vanized and 4.50c for black. This 
is a reversion to a method in use six 
months ago and has for one of its 
obiects greater market stability. With 
two prices being quoted, depending 
upon the quantity involved, some con- 
fusion, it is said, has developed among 


buyers. 


== 


in the way of shapes and steel bars 
from France and Belgium is coming 
into the Metropolitan district. Inas- 
much as the great bulk of this ma- 
terial is not for spot shipment, it 
has had little or no effect upon ware- 
house trading. 

Philadelphia warehouse demand is 
slightly improved with structurals pre- 
dominating. Price are unchanged. 

Movement of steel by Pittsburgh 
warehouses still is heavy, being ab- 
normal for this time of year. 

Stronger demand for structurals is 
noted in the Tulsa, Okla., district. 
Stocks of sheets may bring about a 
slight reduction shortly in _ prices. 

Jobbers in the Cincinnati district 
report a fair volume of orders for gal- 
vanized sheets. As a result of the 


to advance. Cold-rolled products wire 
goods, and nails are slow. 

Demand for iron and steel is steady. 
Buffalo warehouse distributors re- 
port. August is running slightly 
ahead of the corresponding month of 
1925 and sales are well distributed. 
Prices are steady having shown no 
major revision this quarter. Rein- 
forcing bars are notably active. 

Volume of business being done by 
Cleveland warehouses is at the same 
rate as July. Jobbers find little in- 
clination on the part of buyers to 
force down prices, and shading is at a 
minimum, 

While the majority of consumers of 
iron and steel warehouse products at 
Detroit are continuing to buy on a 
hand-to-mouth basis the number of 

































































Quite a little foreign steel, especially increased demand prices are likely orders being received is large. 
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KIof Market Section & 
Coast Awards Are Fair 


Iron and Steel Prices Generally Firm—7000 Tons of Coke Imported 
From Germany—Strike Holds Back Construction 


Air Mail)—Awards of struc- 

tural shapes again featured the 
Pacific Coast iron and steel markets 
this week. Trading in other lines 
was confined to small lots. The car- 
penters’ strike has not yet been set- 
tled and much building work is held 
up. Iron and steel prices generally 
are firm. During the week over 7000 
tons of German foundry coke and 
£200 tons of foreign cast iron pipe 
arrived at coast ports. 


S% FRANCISCO, Aug. 7.—(By 


Pig Iron 


Sales of foundry iron were con- 
fined to small, spot lots, and no large 
inquiries are up for figures. One 
importer this week delivered 300 tons 
of special analysis English foundry 
iron on contracts placed _ several 
months ago. Prices continue un- 
changed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


A number of reinforcing bar con- 
tracts were awarded this week, the 
total involving over 2700 tons. In- 
cluded among these were 720 tons 
for a warehouse in San Francisco, 
booked by Cahill Bros., 575 tons for 


DMS LUA 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Utah basic ‘ $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah Foundry 25.00 to 26.00 


HU ml 


*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) .......... 25.00 
*German deccibaeiete VicaseahNlecasdbiee ddeeei 23.50 
*Belgian ............. ee a ee oes 22.00 
ile RE STS I SESE RR a ee sr oe 25.00 
Re ERA SR ea ae 22.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 
PT 1 ! 1 midit ul 


the American Can Co. plant in Los 
Angeles, placed with an eastern mill, 
300 tons for a municipal wharf in 
Oakland and 250 tons for the Packard 
warehouse in San Francisco. Prices 
on stock material continue unchanged 
as follows: 3.20c for less than carload 
lots, 2.85c for carload lots and 2.80c 
for lots of 250 and over. 

Demand for merchant bars has 
shown little improvement and_ book- 
ings continue to be comprised of 
small lots. Only two plate awards 
were reported this week, the total 
calling for 750 tons. The Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works booked 375 
tons for two standpipes at Bend, 
Oreg., and the Mead-Penn Iron Works 
took 375 tons for a _penstock and 
surge tank at Guernsey, Wyo. Pend- 
ing business calls for over 7000 tons. 
Bids on the Laguna Beach, Calif., 
pipe-line, involving 1400 tons are to be 
opened Aug. 10. The Southern Pacific 
Co. has not as yet taken any action 
cn its inquiry for ferryboats calling 
for 4500 tons of plates and shapes. 
The leading interest and the larger in- 
dependents continue to quote 2.30c 
cif. as a minimum. This is equiva- 


lent to 2.00c Atlantic seaboard. It 
is reported that at least one indepen- 
dent has quoted equivalent to 2.00c 
Atlantic seaboard, and has allowed 
the customer to route his material 
over a nonconference line at a rate 
of 25 cents, thus making the c.i-f. 
price 2.25c. The base mill price, 
however, is firm, the difference being 
due entirely to the customer securing 
a cheaper water freight rate. 

Included among. structural shape 
awards this week, which totaled over 
1500 tons, were 660 tons for the Clarks 
Forge Bridge in Washington, 300 tons 
for an apartment in San Francisco, 
booked by the Central Iron Works; 
250 tons for the Masonic Temple, 
Tacoma, placed with the Star Iron 
Works, and 100 tons for the King 
Island Cut bridge, Stockton, Calif., 
awarded to an unnamed fabricator. 
Pending business exceeds 10,000 tons. 
Prices are firm at 2.35c c.i.f. 

During the past week cast iron 
pipe awards totaled over 1100 tons. 
The Butte Electrical Equipment Co., 
San Francisco, secured 798 tons for 
Santa Ana, Calif., and B. Nicoll & 
Co., booked 325 tons for the Santa 
Catalina Island C€o., Los Angeles. 
New inquiries of the week include 
143 tons for Redwood City, Calif., 
131 tons for San Diego, and 111 tons 
for Los Angeles. Total pending busi- 
ness calls for 2200 tons. Bids on 
1083 tons for Laguna Beach, Calif., 
have been postponed until Aug. 10. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco will open bids next week 
on 638 tons of 34-inch outside dia- 
meter pipe. 


Pig Iron Sales Steady 


(Continued from Page 401) 


A large share of the orders taken in 
southern Ohio brought $19.50, base, 
lronton, and a quotation of $20 has 
heen issued by one of the leading 
makers. About 2000 tons of special 
grades of iron was sold for delivery 
to New England. Eastern makers 
competing with Buffalo furnaces are 
reported to have stiffened their prices. 
One of the Cleveland furnaces is sold 
up until Nov. 1, though the market 
here continues quotable $19, base, fur- 
nace, for local delivery and $18.50 for 
outside. A few sales were booked by 
furnace interests represented here at 
$18, base, valley. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—Although Pig 
iron sales in the past week involved 
smaller tonnages, the aggregate was 
quite encouraging. The Marting Iron 
& Steel Co., Ironton, O. which is in 
possession of the situation in southern 
Ohio is quoting $20, furnace. The 
company is reconditioning its Etna 
stack at Ironton and probably will 
have it operating in November. The 
Belfont Steel & Iron Co., is out of the 
market, The southern situation is un- 
changed, ranging from $20 to $21 





Birmingham, furnace interests. in 
northern Alabama quoting $20. The 
most important inquiry pending in- 
volves 200 tons of northern foundry 
iron, put out by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., for its Elm- 
wood QO, plant. 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Steady buying of 
miscellaneous lots of pig iron is noted, 
some covering spot requirements and 
other sales for fourth quarter. Some 
third quarter tonnage remains to be 
placed. Shipments are above the cor- 
responding period a year ago, and 
stocks in the yards of furnaces and 
in the hands of consumers, are said 
to be light. A Michigan melter is 
inquiring for 1500 tons of foundry 
iron, and 1000 tons of foundry has 
been placed with a southern Lilinois 
melter for delivery in the third and 
fourth quarters. Several sales of 500 
to 700 tons have been closed. Sev- 
eral users had to increase their con- 
sumption of iron due to extraordinary 
condtions in filling their customer’s 
orders, and have come into the spot 
market, The melt in the Chicago 
district is expected to increase as a 
result of heavier farm implement and 
automotive inquries. The prices of 
$21.50, Chicago furnace, is said to 
be disappearing for spot iron, and 
$21 is the going quotation for most 
business. Jobber buying is lighter 
than the manufacturing activity. Seven 
of the ten merchant furnaces of the 
district are active, Mayville A furnace 
having been blown out for relining. 

St. Louis, Aug. 10.—The pig iron 
market is quiet, although the melt is 
holding up extremely well. Reported 
sales for the week totaled under 1200 
tons. Inquiry pending aggregates 
1200 to 1500 tons. Prices are hold- 
ing fairly steady, No. 2 northern be- 
ing obtainable at $20.50 to $21, and 
southern at $21. The leading local 
producer is unchanged at $22 to 
$22.50. 


Birmingham, Ala. Aug. 9.—Pig iron 
sales are small, although inquiries 
are numerous for fourth quarter, Re- 
ports of sales of iron at $20.50 base, 
persist but are denied. Water freight 
rates may be responsible for an ap- 
parently cover price, but inquiries are 
replied with a quotation of $21. A 
survey shows that requirements dur- 
ing last quarter of year will be heavy. 
Production in Alabama through the 
remainder of the year will be near 
247,500 tons monthly. 


Strikers Go Back 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 10.—Striking 
puddlers who walked out of the mill 
of A. M. Byers Co. at Girard, O., 
a week ago because dissatisfied with 
the wage rate accepted by the Amal- 
gamated association at the recent 
Cleveland conference, Monday returned 
to work at Girard at unchanged wages. 
The strikers formerly were members 
of the Amalgamated association but 
had got behind in their payment of 
regular dues. They asked for a 
special scale from the company which 
refused saying it would adhere to the 
oe association scale rate 
only. 
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Ingotmaking Is at High Rate 
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LTHOUGH steel ingot production 
A declined in July, striking the 
lowest level for the year, oper- 

ations were at a good rate and in 
fact, the total output was the highest 
for any July in history. On the aver- 
age daily basis, however, the July, 1923 
rate when there were 25 working 
days against 26 days the past month, 
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the three preceding months. Accord- 


ing to statistics compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel institute from 
by companies which 
in 1925 made 94.5 per cent of the 
country’s total, production in July 
amounted to 3,651,055 gross tons. As 
compared with the 3,750,653 tons of 
the month before, the loss was 99,598 


figures supplied 





was slightly better. July was the tons. Both June and July were months 
fourth consecutive month to drop, but of 26 working days. In July, 1923, 
the recession was less than in any of production totaled 3,531,458 tons. 
MUN T i HUUULUEAURE NOAA | uit 
. 
Steel Ingot Production—1925-26 
94.5 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 
Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly daily 
output output No. of output Change in 
companies all working all daily rate 
1925 Open-hearth Bessemer All other reporting companies days companies per cent 
Jan 689,996 11,960 3,965,212 4,193,281 27 155,307 +13.1 
eee 602,042 12,998 8,548,265 3,752,352 24 156,348 + 0.6 
Mar 614,860 13,633 8,966,214 4,194,340 26 161,321 + 3.1 
Apr 515.715 14,182 3,388,763 3,583,676 26 137,834 —14.5 
May 497.708 13,790 3,267,059 8,454,971 26 132,883 — 3.6 
June 476,945 12,490 3,080,164 3,204,451 26 128,248 — 7.2 
aa 457,095 13,547 2,916,710 3,084,472 26 118,634 — 3.7 
7 mos.... 20,135,426 3,854,361 92,600 24,082,387 25,467,543 181 Tee: _ adi 
Aug 2,698,285 523,734 12,914 8,234,983 8,420,998 26 181,577 +109 
Sept 2,738,673 547,121 13,977 8,299,771 8,489,565 26 134,214 + 2.0 
Oct 3,077,114 584,567 15,624 3,677,305 3,888,814 27 144,030 + 7.8 
Nov 3,092,194 581,347 17.085 3,690,626 3.902.900 25 156.116 4+ g4 
Dec 3,169,796 569,304 15,843 3,754,943 3,970,918 26 152,728 — 2.1 
ci | $4,911,488 6,660,434 168,043 41,739,965 44,140,738 311 361,508 waa 
1926 
on 3,326,846 581,683 13,664 3,922,193 4,150,469 26 159,633 + 4.5 
Feb 3,023,829 556,031 12,818 3,592,678 3,801,776 24 158,407 — 0.8 
Mar . 8,590,791 635,680 15,031 4,241,502 4,488,362 27 166,236 + 4.9 
APT. ....0...-. 38,282.435 601.037 13.652 3,897.124 4,123,941 26 158.613 — 45 
May ........... 3,201,230 516,676 10,437 3,728,343 3,945,336 26 151,744 wt 
June .......... 3,036,162 498,764 9,441 93,544,367 3.750.653 26 144256 — 4.9 
July soccs , 2,911,875 526,500 12,372 3,450,247 8,651,055 26 140,425 wn £8 
7 mos. 22,372,668 3,916,371 87,415 26,376,454 27,911,592 181 RGIS ~ dueddais 
mitt nt Haurant | mo ME TL 


Average daily output of ingots in 
July was 140,425 tons per day, a 
drop of 3831 tons, or 2.6 per cent, 
from the 144,256 tons per day of 
the previous month. June had shown 
a 4.9 per cent fall from May. Op- 
erations in July were the lowest since 
last September when the rate was 
134,214 tons per day. The record 
daily production for July was in 1923 
when the mark of 141,258 tons was 
established. 

On the basis of 140,425 tons per 
day in July and 311 working days in 
the year, the indicated annual rate of 
production was 43,670,000 tons. For 
June the indicated rate was 44,860,000 
tons. Based upon the country’s the- 
oretical ingot capacity of 55,844,033 
gross tons as of Dec. 31, 1925, op- 
erations in July represented 78.2 per 
cent, against 80.34 in June and 84.51 
in May. 


Admit Indian Iron 


Without Countervailing Duty—Former 
Order Suspended 


Washington, Aug. 10.—F. A. Birg- 
feld, acting assistant secretary of the 
treasury, has sent a communication 
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to the collector of customs at New 
York announcing that the department 
has temporarily suspended its previ- 
ous order placing a countervailing 
duty on pig iron from India. The 
statement orders the liquidation of the 
without assessing a counter- 
vailing duty. The secretary has sent 
the following communication to the 
collector at New York: 


“The department had expected to 
receive before this figures upon which 
a reliable estimate could be made of 
the bounty which should be appor- 
tioned to the pig iron but has not 
yet been able from the data before 
it to establish a rate and it does not, 
therefore, feel that the liquidation of 
the entries now suspended under the 
instructions in T. D. 41,500 should be 
longer delayed, and you are, accord- 
ingly, directed to proceed with the 
liquidation of. the entries without 
the imposition of any countervailing 
duty and to proceed with the liquida- 
tion of other entries as filed, without 
the assessment of countervailing duty 
until the department has established 
a rate and published the same in the 
treasury decisions.” 


entries 
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Compromise in Malleable Suit 


Defendant Foundrymen Plead Nolo Contendere and Accept Fines Rather Than 
Prolong Expensive Legal Contest—Indicted Executives Appear in 
Federal Court in Cleveland, Ending Long Case 


levied against 43 corporations and 

44 individuals, manufacturers of 
malleable iron castings, in the federal 
district court in Cleveland last Fri- 
day. That ended the action started 
by the government March 27, 1924, 
when indictments were returned 
against a majority of the members 
of the American Malleable Castings 
association, charging they violated 
the antitrust law. 

It was claimed by the government 
that the defendants manufactured 
500,000 tons of malleable castings an- 
nually, or about 75 per cent of the 
total made in the United States, and 
that since Jan. 1, 1917, they conspired 
io fix prices, prevent competition and 
allot buyers. 

The government did not bring its 
action directly against the associa- 
tion, and not all the members were 
indicted; the secretary, however, was 
made a defendant. Principal activi- 
ties of the organization have been the 
perfecting of a product and promoting 
a demand for it. Railroads and auto- 
mobile manufacturers are the largest 
customers. There is no intention of 
the association to abandon its tech- 
nical work or lawful trade associa- 
tion functions. The case has cleared 
up a misunderstanding, not directly 
effecting all the members. 


Pieces aggregating $217,500 were 


Five Cases Previously Settled 


Cases against three corporations 
and two individuals were settled a 
month ago with fines that totaled 
$14,500. Therefore, fines imposed 
against the 92 individuals and cor- 
porations, amounted to $232,000, com- 
pared with a possible maximum of 
$460,000. The defendants’ share of 
the court costs in Cleveland aggregat- 
ead $4600. 

Thirty-five defendants living out- 
side the Cleveland district resisted re- 
moval to Cleveland for trial. Appeals 
and habeas corpus proceedings were 
started in 12 states. They were in 
progress during the last two and a 
half years. The United States Su- 
preme Court finally decided the issue 
of removal in favor of the govern- 
ment, in the two cases that reached 
it. 

It was estimated that the total 
amount the defendants spent in those 


cases, with counsel fees throughout 
the litigation, was $500,000, which 
brought their bill to approximately 
$736,000. The prospect of several 
years more in court, and expense 
running into millions of dollars, led 
counsel to negotiate with the attor- 
ney general. The final settlement rep- 
resents a compromise, with no attempt 
to determine individual degrees of 
responsibility. The government rec- 
cmmended a fine of $2500 in each 
case. 


Indictment Not Contested 


All the defendants, with the excep- 
tion of those two previously fined, 
one other who actually was outside 
the jurisdiction of the trial court, 
and two more who were too ill to 
appear, walked into court last Friday, 
with counsel. They entered pleas of 
nolo contendere, meaning that they 
did not contest the charges contained 
in the indictment, and submitted to 
the fines. 

The defendants had as their prin- 
cipal counsel Herbert Pope, of Butler, 
Lamb, Foster & Pope, Chicago; W. C. 
Boyle, of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 
Cleveland, and Frank E. Harkness, 
counsel for the association. Other 
counsel appeared for some of the 
individuals, with pleas in extenuation. 
The government was represented by 
Russell Hardy, assistant attorney 
general, Washington, and W. W. 
Wright, a special agent of the depart- 
ment of justice. 


“The American Malleable Castings 
association was organized prior to 
1900; at that time there were very 
few members in the organization,” 
said Mr. Pope in beginning his argu- 
ment in behalf of the group. 

“The methods they used have been 
practically the same since they were 
organized, to the time of the indict- 
ment. Particularly, in the period from 
1912 to 1919, the then secretary of the 
association made every effort that was 
possible to keep in touch not merely 
with the department of justice but 
the members of the federal trade com- 
mission, and to advise them as to the 
character of the association and the 
work they were to undertake. 

“Acting upon the instructions of the 
association he went to Washington 
during the period that Mr. Wicker- 
sham was the attorney general and 
submitted all the data concerning the 
association’s activities and methods to 
a member of the department at that 
time, and the association was given a 


clean bill of health. Afterwards a 
similar call was made upon the fed- 
eral trade commission when it was 
inaugurated, and its methods again 
carefully gone over by Mr. Hurley, 
who was at the head of the commis- 
sion at that time, and with a similar 
result. Furthermore, the association 
at various periods of its history, being 
ever anxious not to infringe either 
the spirit or the letter of the law, had 
its affairs gone over by three different 
legal firms of prominence, and with 
the exception of some more modifica- 
tions in method recommended, nothing 
was observed that was subject to 
eriticism. 

“In July 1919 a representative of 
the federal trade commission appeared 
at the office here in Cleveland of the 
association. The then secretary of the 
association, Mr. John A. Penton, af- 
forded not only every facility of ex- 
amining all the records of the asso- 
ciation but allowed him to take with 
him the originals of the correspond- 
ence and documents in his office, feel- 
ing he was perfectly justified in turn- 
ing over everything he had. 


“For a period of three years, after 
the documents were taken not a word 
was heard by the association, the sec- 
retary or any member of this asso- 
ciation regarding any complaint that 
the federal trade commission or any- 
one else had to make with regard to 
the association. We had a right to 
assume no complaint was to be made 
in view of the investigation made. 


Department Was Under Fire 


“The first information the members 
of the association had or the associa- 
tion itself had of any activity with 
reference to the transactions was in 
1922 when the department of justice 
was under investigation in congress. 
This was part of matter in regard to 
which there was some complaint on 
account of the failure of the depart- 
ment of justice to act. 

“The association immediately took 
up the matter to ascertain what the 
department of justice had on file, and 
whether any complaint had been made. 
We were referred to an assistant in 
the department of justice. He stated 
he had the file on his desk but had 
had no opportunity to examine it. The 
matter was delayed without our hear- 
ing anything for several months. 

“In Dec. 1923 when certain corre- 
spondence passed between the depart- 
ment of justice and the department 
of commerce it became known to 
lawyers what attitude the department 
of justice took. Members of the as- 
sociation voluntarily discontinued cer- 
tain practice, though advised by coun- 
sel that the practices were legal. A 
great many practices now jutsified by 
the Supreme Court have not been re- 
sumed by the association. 
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“In order to serve our industry 
which was in very bad situation 10 or 
12 years ago, the association em- 
barked upon metallurgical work. 
Ninety per cent of the funds collected 
by association go into that work. 
From every heat from every mem- 
ber, two test bars are sent to the 
laboratory and tested. They have im- 
proved the standard of malleable iron 
castings so that they compete with 
steel, pressed steel and gray iron 
castings. 

“The only complaint made is against 
the association’s bureau of informa- 
tion. No member was required to ad- 
vise the bureau of information, he 
could do as he liked. Our contention 
is that the information bureau could 
not have been illegal, and the members 
of the association were so advised by 
counsel. 

“Onjy one year practically out of 
five in the course of the industry 
proves a profitable year. Since 1920, 
which was a fairly good year, there 
has been only one year in which the 
malleable industry was satisfactory in 
point of profit. Most of the automo- 
bile companies are in a much stronger 
position than the foundryman who 
supplies them with castings. As to one 
of the companies involved here, 80 per 
cent of its product goes to the Ford 
Motor Co. Ford buys from 11 or 12 
foundries. Ford makes the prices, not 
the foundrymen.” 


The next step was the hearing of 


counsel in individual cases. Attorney 
H. J. Sautter, Philadelphia, repre- 
senting Louis J. McGrath, Thomas 


Devlin Mfg. Co. said that the Devlin 
company was purchased by two plumb- 
ing supply manufacturers recently 
“without intervention of counsel,” and 
that the purchasers did not know of 
the antitrust suit until after the 
deal was “Not one dollar 
of Devlin money now is in the com- 


closed. 


pany,” he said. 

The court made no exception in 
imposing the 
Grath and the company. 

Next, T. H. Spencer, a Milwaukee 
attorney, spoke for the Stowell Co. 
He said the company is losing money, 
is in the hands of trustees, stockhold- 


regular fines on Mce- 


ers are considering liquidation. Ru- 
pert A. Nourse, indicted, is no longer 
with the company. No exception was 
made by the court. 

In behalf of Fred Frazer, 
Co., Syracuse, N. Ses Attorney George 
R. Fearson said that he gave most 
of his attention to the mechanical 
department of the business and did 
not. know the details of the business 
management. It was in this case that 
the first exception was made, the court 
fining Frazer $500, but putting the 
$2000 on the company, making the 
company’s total fine $4500. 

Judge William FE. Woollard, Al- 
bany, N. Y. made a plea for the AI- 
bany Malleable Iron Co., and Fred- 
erick V. Griesman. The company is 
small, employed 80 men during the 


Frazer & 


war, was left nearly broke after the 
war “let down” and the responsible 
party had left the company. The 
court asked if there had been resist- 
anace to removal in this case, and 
Attorney Hardy replied: 

“They have staged the most perti 
nacious resistance. They went to the 
circuit court of appeals and were or- 
dered removed.” 

Then he said this about all the 
defendants: 


“They had a bureau of information; 
not all the members were in the bu- 


was to be charged. If we had gone 
to trial we would have shown that in 
97 per cent of the purchases, by vol- 
ume, the customer eventually traded 
with the man listed for him. They 
took every possible chance to cross 
the borderline.” 


The court made no exception in the 
case of Griesman and the Albany com- 
pany. 

Attorney Sears Lehmann appeared 
for Henry Niedringhaus Jr., with the 
plea that he did not know about the 
business affairs of the St. Louis Mal- 


Mh 


Fines Levied in Malleable Castings Case 


FINED $2500 

F. V. Griesman 
H. B. Parker 
Carl F. LaMarche 


Albany Malleable 
Albion Malleable 


American Malleable Castings Co. 


FINED $2500 
Iron Co. 
Iron Co. 


Voorheesville, N. Y. 
Albion, Mich. 
Marion, O. 


A. J. Ricker Badger Malleable & Mfg. Co. South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cc. S. Anderson Belle City Malleable Iron Co. Racine, Wis. 
John T. Llewellyn Chicago Malleable Castings Co. West Pullman, Ill. 


George H. Thompson Columbus Mallea 


Danville Malleable Iron Co. 


z.. Cc. ‘Haswell rt Dayton Malleable 
Donald E. Willard 
Louis J. McGrath 


Cc. L. Berger 


Decatur Malleable Iron Co. 
Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co. 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co. 


Columbus, O. 
Danville, Ill. 
Dayton, OQ, 
Decatur, II. 
Philadelphia 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ble Iron Co. 


» Tron Co. 


P. J. Schilling Eastern Malleable Iron Co. Troy, N. Y. 
E. E. Walker Erie Malleable Iron Co. Erie, Pa. 
O. L. Hollister Federal Malleable Co. West Allis, Wis. 
Frank J. Lanahan Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. Pittsburgh 
J. R. Steneck Illinois Malleable Iron Co. Chicago 
W. V. Hughes Iowa Malleable Iron Co. Chicago 
E. C. Howell Kalamazoo Malleable Iron Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Joseph P. Kennedy Kennedy Corp. Baltimore 
E. J. Fitzgerald Laconia Car Co. Laconia, N. H 


John C. Osborne 
H. Lloyd Hess 
Stephen J. Meeker 
R. R. Fountleroy 
S. L. Smith 
Frank J. Ottis 
William C. McMahon 
John B. Coates 

H. L. Steeves 

F. C. Rutz 

G. F. Meehan 


Lancaster Found 


Moline Malleable 
National Malleat 
Northern Malleab 
Northwestern Ma 


Rhode Island Ma 


Ross-Meehan For 
; Standard Malleat 
Rupert A. Nourse Stowell Co. 
T. W. Ludlow 

E. C. Donaghy 
Frank J. Eppele 
F. C. Moore 


Temple Malleable 
Trenton Malleable 
Vermilion Mallea 


Harry C. Wanner 
W. P. Westenberg Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co. 
Zanesville Mallea 


P. A. Kern 

J. L. Simmon 
E. T. Ward 
Robert E Belt 


FINED $500 


Union Malleable 
Warren Tool & 
Secretary, Americ 


Lakeside Malleable Castings Co. 


Meeker Foundry Co. 


Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co. 


Rockford Malleable Iron Works 


Springfield Malleable Iron Co. 


Wanner Malleable Castings Co. 


Racine, Wis. 
Lancaster, Pa, 
Newark, N. J. 


ry Co. 


Iron Co. St. Charles, Il. 
le & Steel Castings Co. Cleveland 
le Iron Co. St. Paul 


Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Hillsgrove, R. L 
Rockford, Ill. 
indries Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ile Castings Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 
S. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Springfield, O. 
Temple, Pa. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Milwaukee 
Zanesville, O. 
Moline, Til. 
Warren, O. 
Cleveland 


lleable Iron Co. 


lleable Iron Works 


Iron & Steel Co. 
» Tron Co. 
ble Iron Co. 


ble Co 
Iron Co. E. 
Forge Co. 

can Malleable Castings association 


FINED $4500 


($2500 for corporation and $2000 for the individual) 
Henry Niedringhaus Jr St. Louis Malleable Castings Co. St. Louis 
Fred Frazer Frazer & Jones Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
FINED $3000 FINED $3000 (In July) 
A. E. Shaw Stanley G. Flagg & Co. Ine Philadelphia 
Edwin F. Leigh Marion Malleable Iron Works Marion, Ind 


reau, but we can show that the de- 
fendants here availed themselves of 
the bureau’s services. One of the bu- 
reau’s rules was that before quot- 
ing on an inquiry the inquiry should 
be sent to Belt, the association’s sec- 
retary, for what information he had. 

“Buyers asked three or four manu- 
facturers to quote prices. When one 
got the inquiry he communicated 
with Belt. They had a code. Belt 
would go to the records, and would 
find Mr. Jones, the customer, listed 
by the Laconia company. Then he in- 
formed the others. Belt would send 
back information, before any of them 
quoted prices, what had been asked 
and what was listed. 

“They prevented the customer from 
getting private quotations, and also 
prevented competition. But that was 
not all. They would in many in- 
stances get in touch with one an- 
other and argue over the price that 


leable Castings Co., and that he did. 
not resist removal proceedings. The 
court in this case made the second 
and last exception, fining Niedringhaus 
$500, and the company the remaining 
$2000, or $4500 in all, for the com- 
pany. 

H. H. Hoppe spoke in behalf of 
the Warren Tool & Forge Co., and 
E. T. Ward, but the court refused to 
make an exception. 

Judge Westenhaver did not sternly 
rebuke the defendants. He said that 
undoubtedly there had been varying 
degrees of guilt. He assumed this 
was taken into consideration when an 
average fine was recommended. He 
said that sometime, but not always, 
defendants in such cases violated the 
law without intent. 
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. 
Machiner Activity—Inquiries Are Fair But Action Is 
Delayed—Individual Orders Small 


| Buying Drops Off After Period of Much 








OLLOWING a period of unusual activity for railroad closing its list last week. Some price 

the summer months, machine tool and equip- cutting developed. Industrial buying continues fair 

ment sales in the important centers have slowed with representative orders calling for individual 
down and now are at a point which in some cases machines. Bethlehem Steel Corp. is expected to 
is the lowest during recent months. Numerous rail- take action this week on considerable fabricating 
road lists are pending in the New York territory equipment for its Lackawanna plant. Pennsyl- 
but sales are at a minimum. Little is in sight in vania railroad, it is understood, is buying 35 cranes 
Chicago with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy this week. 


New York, Aug. 10.—Little in the 
way of outstanding inquiries or orders 
is noted in the local machine tool mar- 
ket. All in all, the market appears 
slower than at any time so far this 
summer. Railroad demand continues 
in evidence, with New York Central 
inquiring for four or five machines, 
including two 26-inch geared-head 
lathes. Boston & Maine and Pere 
Marquette have each purchased a 
geared-head lathe recently, the orders 
going to Pratt & Whitney Co. Pere 
Marquette has also purchased a 5- 
foot radial*drill and a 53-inch borer, 
and Missouri Pacific, two bushing 
presses, both orders going to Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. Action is expected 
during the coming week on the pre- 
viously noted large list of fabricating 
machinery for the Lackawanna plant 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp. Pending 
also is the large list of New York 
Rapid Transit Co., against which two 
or three machines have been specified. 
Pratt & Whitney Co. has booked five 
milling machines for a company in 
Syracuse, N. Y., two die sinkers for 
a Lansing, Mich., interest, a surface 
grinder for Chicago, a geared-head 
lathe for a fabricator in the Pitts- 
burgh district, a thread miller for 
Detroit and a precision boring mill 
for Buffalo. 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Miscellaneous lots 
of machine tools constitute the only 
sales in the machinery market here. 
August has started off with a fair 
volume of business, but most dealers 
believe the month’s aggregate will be 
light. Some houses report July’s busi- 
ness good, but in general sales fell 
below those of June, which were top- 
notch in a number of lines. Santa 
Fe has bought a few tools. Lively 
competition last week featured the 
closing of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy’s list, for which price cutting 
developed. Chicago & North Western 
will close its list soon. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Vacation per- 
iods are interrupting the sale of equip- 
ment apparently, since but little at- 
tention is being given to the issuance 
of new inquiries and only a _ limited 
amount to the placing of orders an old 
ones. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. however, has about finished buy- 
ing on its list; National Tube Co. is 
understood to have placed some orders 
against its list for McKeesport, Pa. 
but is taking alternate bids on several 
items including the 8-foot boring mill. 
Carnegie Steel Co. has distributed its 
list of 20 items for an unnamed point 
among. additional _ sellers. Typical 
sales involve single items and as re- 


ported by one seller here call for a all from _ different buyers. Other 

coping machine, two hammers, a 24- dealers report similar transactions 

inch lathe, a splitting shear, a com- involving single tools to scattered 
bination punch and shear, two tool buyers. Crane orders are scarce but 
grinders and a high speed hammer, inquiries keep up well, the largest 

Mi - Peat now pending being the one for four 

Pe. e Soe 35-ton cranes for the Pennsylvania 

T O71 ye € Ie thie “ie 
CRANE ORDERS PLACED railroad, Altoona,- Pa., which order, 

it is understood, is being placed in 

Philadelphia this week. 

Four cranes, including 15-ton and _ 50-ton Boston, Aug. 10.—The Boston schoo] 
standard cranes, 166-ton ladle crane and department has closed on approximate- 
combination stripper and charger, for Tim- > A aw ae ee ‘ 
ken Roller Bearing Co., to Alliance Machine ly $75,000 worth of metalworking maA- 
Co. chine tools intended for the East 

Two 15-ton electric transfer tables for Maine Boston high school. A Brockton, Mass., 
Centrs ai -ortle Me. ‘hiti e 
a railroad, Portland, Me., to Whiting manufacturer bought a lathe and a 

Two 4-motor electric wall traveling cranes Yadial drill, and numerous scattered 
of 5-tons, for Bethlehem Steel Corp., Buffalo, sales of individual tools have served 
to Whiting Corp. cat aviee - f a > 

Two 4-motor electric wall traveling cranes of to give the market a bi ighter vone 
5-tons, for Bethlehem Steel Corp., Buffalo, than at any time during July. Manu- 

a... waiting oe em ‘ facturers in the district report sales 
wo 50-ton electric overneac cranes or . P " 1e7ea. - 
Conowingo power project in Maryland, holding up, although on a piece meal 
awarded through Stone & Webster Inc., to basis. Order backlogs are universal- 
Niles Crane Corp. ly low, but each week leaves a fair 

{ mes rie rders rere: 20-to se — © ° 

Among single orders were: 20-ton used loco margin and production holds about 
motive crane for Dixie Wood Pulp Co., : P 
Tenille, Ga., to Philip T. King; 10-ton used stationary. The used tool market nas 
gasoline locomotive crane for T. Segretton been quiet in the past week. Prices 
& Co., Bayonne, | ae to Philip T. King ; hold steady. 
6-ton single I-beam handpower crane with elec- =o 3 s : 
tric hoist for Miami Copper Co., Miami, Cleveland, Aug. 10.—Business in 
Ariz., to Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co.; 1-ton the Cleveland territory has more 
electric hoist for National Carbon Co., St. than held its own during the last 
Louis, to Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc. ; ‘ . - ‘ . , 
100-ton electric overhead crane for Sche- week. Considerable business has 
nectady, N. Y., plant of General Electric come from Detroit and gives rise 
Co., reported placed with Cleveland Crane to the belief that activity there mav 
& Engineering Co.; 80-ton electric transfer show i wre So f he 
table and two 4-jack coach hoists of 20- SNOW improvement. some _o the 
tons capacity each, for Pullman Co., Chi- equipment sold undoubtedly is to be 
cago, to Whiting Corp.; 7/4-ton handpower ysed in the production of new mod- 
erane for Central Pawer & Heating Co., 1 I al fs — . + x 
Rochester, Minn., to Whiting Corp.; 20-ton els. 40ca manu acturers report some 
crane for Paige Power Co., Luray, Va., to letdown in orders but with numerous 
Whiting Corp.; 15-ton handpower crane for good inquiries in hand are _ inclined 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to j attach significance t the d 
Whiting Corp.; 20-ton crane for Common- to attac no signin ance — 0 e de- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, to Whiting creased business. Operations are at 
Corp.; 14-yard bucket handling crane for 9g good rate and involve overtime 
American Gas & Electric Co., West Pitts- 4,7 2S Movel: Naner C 
burgh, Pa., to Whiting Corp.; 15-ton hand- schedules. ( leveland Planer Co. has 
power crane for Montana-Dakota Power Co., Sold a 30-inch open-side planer to 
Chicago, to Whiting Corp.; 10-ton 2-motor the Koestlein Tool & Die Co., De- 
trolley for Great Northern Railway, Super- troit 
ior, Wis., to Whiting Corp.; 20-ton special rolt, 
crane for Phoenix Iron Co., to Alliance 


Machine Co Freight Loadings Higher 














. | Washington, Aug. 10.—Loading of 
CRANE ORDERS PENDING revenue freight for the week ended 
July 24 totaled 1,085,450 cars, ac- 
cording to reports filed by the carriers 
Four 35-ton cranes for Pennsylvania railroad; with the American Railway associa- 




















bids being compiled at Altoona, Pa. . . i ca suaie : 
Cranes for Koppers Co.’s various coke oven tion, the highest this year Loading 
installations; bids being taken. exceeded by 1824 cars the previous 


Cranes for Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Par- week, at 1,083,626 cars and marks 
eprsburg, W. Va.; bids to be aske S$ 500 : ? . 
kersburg, W. Va.; bids to be asked as soon the ninth week this year that loadings 


as plans for expansion definitely are fur- ATT 

nished have exceeded the million car mark. 
Crane trolley for Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- Ore loading totaled 75,184 cars, a 
burgh; bids being compiled. eae: a ae a . eae 
Cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh dis- decrease of 721 cars from the preced 


ing week. Coke loading totaled 11,- 


trict; under consideration - 
Cranes for new plant of Universal Portland 355 cars, an increase of 41 cars above 

gy Universal, Pa.; bids about to the preceding week. Coal loading 
Locomotive crane for Ohio River Gravel Co. totaled 185,258 cars, an increase of 

Parkersburg, W. Va.; action still deferred. 1772 cars over the preceding week. 
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Coal Subsidy Again Refused 


British Government Will Not Extend It for Four Months, 


Offer To Arbitrate—More Furnaces and Steelworks Manage To 


Though Miners Now 


is being shipped to England from 


Operate—Continental Prices Firmer 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 on the Continent 
European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Antwerp. 


ment has refused to extend the 
pending arbitration in the miners’ 
strike. This is the most important recent development, 


| ONDON, Aug. 10.—(By Cable)—The British govern- 


four months, 


and indicates that the strike will be 
The miners accepted the principle 


of the subsidy was part of the plan. 


Five blast furnaces have resumed 
Middlesbrough hematite is becoming ex- 
A large consignment of pig iron made 


imported coal. 
tremely scarce. 


of arbitration, as 
proposed by the Bishop of London, but four months more 


coal subsidy for 


sources. 


further prolonged. 


generally. 


Some of the British steelworks are starting up, but re- 
rolling mills are closing owing to the bad quality of 
coal that they have been receiving from local and other 
A few more sheet mills in South Wales are re- 
suming, and tin plate production is picking up. Or- 
ders for galvanized sheets are good demand picking up 


Deliveries of French and Belgian plates are deferred 


operations using 


three months, and semifinished products, eight weeks. 
Prices are firmer. 
provement in exports. 


The German trade reports an im- 


All Blast Furnaces in Scotland Now Closed 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 31.— 
(European Staff Service)— 
Business has slackened some- 


what mainly because of the 
general impression that inquiries are 
useleSs at present. Yet the situation 
is far from discouraging. Vickers 
Ltd., at Barrow employing 9000 men 
on shipbuilding and engineering, could 
take on an additional 1000 but for the 
difficulty in getting steel. 

It is understood that all Scotch 
furnaces now are out of action. Mid- 
dlesbrough has become the sole source 
of supply of foundry iron, and can 
easily obtain £4 10s ($21.84) for 
No. 3. Midland supplies of pig iron 
are exhausted. 

Foundry coke has become extremely 
scarce and costly. A consignment of 
coke from Yorkshire this week cost 


Current Iron 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, Aug. 9 


Export Prices f. « 





British French 


ox Tons 
K. Ports 


. b. Ship at Port re Dispatch—By Cable 


£3 5s ($15.79) per ton. Normally, 
this could be obtained for £1 15s 
($6.68). Several of the independent 
foundries have ceased operations in 
and around Birmingham, including all 
those producing mill machinery and 
castings, but some large foundries are 
at work in Middlesbrough and Shef- 
field. Engineering works incur the 
extra cost to keep their shops at work 
and retain their business connection. 

Where steel is immediately wanted, 
the few mills able to produce ask a 
premium of £1 10s ($7.29) which 
brings the price of joists, sections, etc. 
delivered into Birmingham to £8 17s 
6d ($43.14). 

Some happenings this week are of 
sinister significance to British steel- 
makers. Some of the largest engi- 
neers scarcely touch foreign steel, 


and have encouraged in their cus- 
tomers the rigid preference for Brit- 
ish material. Much against their 
will, they have now informed certain 
customers that the only way to get 
important buildings erected is to use 
foreign steel, and substantial orders 
have been placed on the understand- 
ing that British specifications are 
complied with, and the usual tensile 
test of 28 to 32 tons is met. Rather 
large orders for ship plates have also 
been sent abroad. 

The decided change in the attitude 
of foreign steelmakers toward Brit- 
ish business is doubtless due to the 
franc debacle, associated with the 
heavy order books they now carry. 
Some inquiries to the Continent for 
1000-ton lots of billets have either 
been ignored or refused. The case is 


and Steel Prices of Europe 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 

Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


PIG IRON £sd £Esd esd £ad 
Foundry No. 3, Silic 2.50-3.00 7” ; $21 4 4 . 6* “ 2 1s 4 “ ) af 5 10 0 on = ; 25 : *Middlesbrough; Scotch 
. ; 20.4 4 0 8.23 315 0 7.0 3 0 ) . 2 m4 
= ea Ba ach ape 20.41 °4 4 Of 14.58 00 16.52 3-80 18.23 31509 foundry iron; (1) Beslo-beme 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.08 70.17 4 30 21.32 725% 10.66 4 50 4-™mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £1 10s Od 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL es 
Billets $30.38 6 50 $21.87 4100 $21.87 4100 $20.66 450 729) f 0b. Ferromanga- 
Wire rods....... 43.74 9 00 612 § 76 26.12 5 76 25.7% § 60 nese £14 108 Od ($70.47) 
een pa f. 0. b, German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL —_ : ae oe £13 Os Od ($63.18) f. o. b. 
Standard rails...... > 24 > 0 $29.16 6 O00 $29.16 6 00 $29.16 6 00 ‘ : : 
Merchant bars. 1.63 7100 1.0 4 17 6 1. 07¢ 417 6 1.05¢ 4150 The equivalent prices in 
- -teninoma  lo 14lc 6100 1.03c 4140 1.03 4140 1.00c 4110 American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship ¥ oe a1 i S%e 7 §.6 1.léc 5 50 1. 16: . .o lie - 36 see ton deb. tla Week, aalie , 
Sheets, bl io be 24 2.28¢ 10 10 0 2.3lc 10 10 0 231c 10100 2.420 11 00. Pf oe ee Sr ee 
ca aatea Ee S4 oat naeeeanl 3 69. 17 00 3.72c 2.800 * 3 94, 3100 * 3 63c 16 100 _ finished steel and rails; finished 
Bands and strips 2.17¢ 10 00 1.46c 6 12 ¢ 1. 464 6 12 6 1.43c 6100 steel is quoted in cents per 
Plain wire, base 2.12 12 +: : 1 1s 6 + : a6. : 2 : an ° . ; pound and tin plate in dollars 
Jalvanized wire. base Z C é é d« , 2 ri f C o.8 P 
ier pale, Use: > 06 ) 10 0 1 93c 8150 157% 7 26 176c & 06 Per box. British quotations are 
rin plate, base | 108 ¢ $ 4.98 1 OF¢ $6.80 1 80. for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reporte 1 Francs Fraace Marks and German are for basic- 
: os 7 ee . ete 96 . ‘ : bessemer steel. 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 $21.8 4100 $15.29 §20(2) $15.35 550 $19.55 85 
ag 20 41 4 40 14.99 510(1 14.79 530 10.24 88 
: 7.29 1100 5.97 169 4.88 75 4.95 21.50 
20) 38 eS fy 20.14 685 23.44 840 27.37 119 
1 63 10 0 M17c 880 1. 13¢ 890 1.46c 140 
1.74¢ 8 OO Bl6éc 6875 1.1 875 1.40c 134 
1.63 10 0 07c 805 1.02« 800 a.37e¢ 133 
. 1 84c 8 100 1.23¢ 925 1.11 875 1.55¢ 149 
2.39¢c 11 00 2.16¢ 1,625 1.91le 1,500 2.14c 205 
ate 3 R- 146 10 O 3.25c 2.440 3. 94 100 3. 96¢ 3k0 
ae 7 15 0 1.73c 1,300 1.5% 1,250 1.88 180 
2.28¢ 10 10 1. 46c 1,10 1.27 1,000 1.67c 160 
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_gian wire 





somewhat similar with finished ma- 
terial, which has increased in price, 
a more serious matter being the long 
period required for delivery. For 
plates eight weeks is named, and for 
such products as bars and sections, 
the makers will not undertake to 
supply under 12 weeks. 

Sheet bars are becoming very scarce, 








a matter of concern to the big sheet 
works, now producing at about 30 
per cent capacity. Most of these 
bought heavily in the early days of 
the strike, and are in no immediate 
difficulty. Foreign billets are quoted 
at £5 15s ($27.94). 

The sheet trade still handles busi- 
ness very fairly, with a steady ar- 


Belgian Export Business 


RUSSELS, July 31,—(European 

Staff Service)—Exchange fluc- 

tuations continue to disturb the 

iron and steel market. It is 
practically impossible to name prices 
in francs for the domestic market ex- 
cept for spot delivery. Forward buy- 
ing now is limited to export business 
which is transacted in sterling or dol- 
lar exchange. 

Export business continues _§ satis- 
factory, although prices have been 
forced to extremely low levels. Pig 
iron, foundry No. 3, is offered at from 
£3 6s to £3 8s ($16 to $16.45) f.o.b. 
Antwerp. Merchant bars are being 
sold around £4 13s ($22.50) f.o.b. 
William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., of 
Antwerp. Luxemburg mills are going 
as low as £4 12s ($22.25) to obtain 
attractive specifications. German com- 
petition still is active, but makers are 
no longer willing to take on tonnage 


Book Large 


ERLIN, July 29.—(Kuropean 

Staff Service)—An active for- 

eign demand for semifinished 

products is being maintained. 
Inquiries for other lines of goods in 
the export business also are being re- 
ceived at a satisfactory rate. How- 
ever, the orders actually booked do 
not correspond to these demands since 
France and Belgium, owing to the 
renewed drop of the franc, again are 
vapturing business. Exports of wire 
are small, the time of delivery for 
wire rods being only two weeks. For- 
eign demand for plain wire is limited 
and business in galvanized barbed 
wire is reduced. The price quoted 
for No. 12 B. W. G. is about £11 
10s ($55.70), and for No. 14 B. W. G. 
£13 ($63) f. o. b. 

The formation of the Entente Belge 
des Clouteries et Trefileries, the Bel- 
products agreement, has 
done much to quiet the wire markets 
and the situation now seems to have 
improved. xport sales of galvan- 
ized wire have been effected at £8 
7s ($40.50), and the German wire syn- 
dicate generally does not accept export 
orders at less than 25s 6d ($0.60) per 
ton above the official Belgian prices. 
Exports of wire nails have been done 
in limited quantities at £7 6s ($35.35). 
Foreign sales of pipe for some weeks 
past have been satisfactory. Both 
oversea and European’ purchasers 
have taken pipe for consumption by 
the oil industry. 

Otto Wolff, the Cologne iron manu- 
facturer, has contracted for the sale 
of pipe to the total value of 5,000,- 


at prices which they were practising 
in June. Structural shapes are sold 
on practically the same basis as 
merchant bars. The Scottish firm, 
William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., of 
Glasgow has been awarded the order 
for 9000 tons of rails for South 
America. The price is reported to 
be £8 5s 6d ($40) cif. Valparaiso. 
It is being rumored that those rails 
will be rolled by a continental mill. 
The contract probably will be filled 
by the Aciéries d’Angleur. Belgian 
car builders expect to receive an order 
from the Siamese government for 150 
box cars and a number of tank cars. 
The scarcity of semifinished steel 
products, particularly sheet bars, has 
given rise to an unusual price situa- 
tion. Sheet bars for export bring as 
much as merchant bars and shapes. 
Orders for October and November de- 
livery have been booked at from £4 


Pipe Orde 


000 marks ($1,190,000) with the Rus- 
sian naptha industry, on a _ credit 
basis. Larger foreign inquiries for 
ship plates are in the market, but 
so far they have not materialized as 
the financing of the sales is: difficult. 

The situation on the domestic mar- 
ket is improving, as is reflected in 
the increasing output of the mills. 
The production of rolled products in 
May totaled 796,711 metric tons, 
against 744,706 tons in April, while 
the daily average of pig iron output 
increased from 23,749 metric tons in 
May to 24,003 tons in June. These 
figures still are below those of the 
orresponding period of a year ago, 
but a slow upward movement is per- 
ceptible. A further improvement will 
result from a railroad order for 500,- 
000 tons which will occupy the works 
up to the end of next spring. 

The new United Steel Works Corp., 
together with the Stumm combine and 
the Charlottenhutte, is extending its 
influence and already controls more 
than 47 per cent of the pig iron syndi- 
cate, 45 per cent of the raw steel 
union and 35 per cent of the bar as- 
sociation. Recs ntly the United Steel 
Works bought up the Rombacher 
Works and now it is taking over the 
outstanding shares of the Bismarck- 
hutte from the Austrian Alpine Mont- 
an Co. At present the corporation 
is deliberating in regard to the re- 
sumption of activity of the Hoerder 
Verein. The United Steel Works has 
heen buving a large tonnage of Moroc- 
"an ore containing 60 per cent iron, 
at a price of 18s 6d ($4.50) c. i. f. 





rival of orders, but prices are rising. 
Orders are still accepted by some 
makers at £16 10s ($80.19) where 
speedy delivery is not urgent, but 
for supplies within four weeks £17 
($82.62) is required, and £17 10s 
($85.05) within a fortnight. New 
business in tin plate has dwindled to 
small proportions. 


Holding Up 


de. 

12s to £4 12s 6d ($22.25 to $22.40). 
Billets are quoted at £4 6s ($20.80) 
and blooms average £4 ($19.40), all 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Skelp is being sold to 
English tube manufacturers at prices 
neighboring around £5 12s 6d 
($27.30). Wire rods ™4 and 3/16- 
inch are firm at £5 1s ($24.50). 

Negotiations in view of _inter- 
national cartels still are being pur- 
sued. Pipe manufacturers recently 
met at Dusseldorf and it is reported 
that the tube syndicate agreement is 
ready for signature. This cartel does 
not include Italian, Spanish or Eng- 
lish tube manufacturers. 

The domestic market is dull. .Sev- 
eral large producers now are quoting 
prices based on the exchange rate of 
the day. This is causing much, dis- 
satisfaction among the jobbing and 
pbuilding trades. Tightening of cred- 
its also has restricted buying. 


r tor Russia 


Rotterdam, extended over a _ long 


period. 


Belgian Steel Output Sets 
New Record 


y 31.—(European Staff 
June was another record 
month for Belgian production of steel 
ingots and castings, and _ finished 
steel. The output of steel ingots and 
castings was 297,680 metric tons, com- 
pared with 272,090 tons, the previous 
high mark reached in May. The out- 
f finished steel in June was 
256,240 metric tons, as compared with 
highest 

Following are 





Service ) 





put of 


240.590 tons, the previous 


mark reached in May. 





further comparisons, in metric tons: 
Mont} 
oy ‘ ( rt ror 
1 1 ; ~ UD 
192 48.33 I9D 
1924 { f 00 
1925 $2 .3¢ 785 
1926 
la 391 29% 137.790 
I 347,900 202,400 
Marcl $34,850 281,260 
Apri 431,11 RT R90 
May { Rai 299 630 
June 4,75 294,75 
Monthly Steel ingots Finished 
i cas gs steel 
1 205 55¢ 154,820 
192 191,410 161,950 
192 238 380 198,115 
192 200,880 164,940 
10° 
Jar 116.180 106,260 
Feb 167.360 153,180 
March 260.760 240.330 
April 267,780 228,010 
May 272.090 240,590 
June 297,680 256,240 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Frederick H. Chapin, New President of The National Acme Co. 








ORN and bred on a farm in lowa, 

he has developed clear, straight- 
forward thinking and a capacity for 
work which have contributed largely to 
his industrial success. 


RAINED in engineering, his at- 

tention has been concentrated on 
executive administration such as the 
co-ordination of efforts of his subordi- 
nates. 


LTHOUGH golfing and duck hunt- 

ing are his principal diversions 
for recreation, he is an accomplished 
and enthusiastic gardener. 


LEAR, straightforward thinking and a capacity 
for work developed by being thrown upon his 
own resources early in life are characteristics 
dominant in the industrial life of Frederick H. 
Chapin, just elected president of the National 
Acme Co., Cleveland, builder of automatic screw machines 

and manufacturer of screw machine products. He suc- 

ceeds A. W. Henn, former president but now chairman 

of the board, as announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, Aug. 5. 
Possessor of a broad vision unobscured by non essential 

details, but a believer in conducting business in a busi- 
nesslike fashion, his success in management has been un- 
broken. His attention in administration has been cen- 
tered as much on molding together a cohesive and har- 
monius organization as it has been on production costs, 
sales policies and similar problems. Courteous and con- 
siderate to his associates and subordinates he is well 
liked by all who know him. 

From farmer boy to presidency of a company with 
over twelve million dollars in assets before the age of 
50 is the record of his achievement. Mr. Chapin was 
born on a farm in Iowa near Clarksville, April 11, 1877. 
His first experience in work was derived from his daily 
chores. Due to his father’s death when he was but eight 
years old, he was thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age. 

Mr. Chapin obtained his first position at the age of 11 
when he hired out to a neighboring farmer in the sum- 
mer. During his grammer schooling at Clarksville, he 
did odd jobs for village merchants and others, obtaining 
sufficient revenue to pay. his few expenses. He attended 
Highland Park college at Des Moines, Iowa, where he 





prepped, going later to the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, in the class of 1898. While at the university 
he took up general engineering work, combining electrical, 
mechanical, architectural and other subjects. 

After leaving the university he entered the employ 
of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis, in its 
Minneapolis office as salesman. During his stay there 
he trebled the business done out of that office, and in 
1905 was called into St. Louis as sales manager. In 
1909 he was transferred to Cleveland as vice president 
in charge of sales and production in the eastern division. 
During the few years that he was located in the St. 
Louis office he assimilated sufficient practical knowledge 
of his product to be placed in charge of production. From 
1909 to 1919 he remained in that capacity at Cleveland, 
leaving in the latter year to become vice president in 
charge of the Upson works of the Bourne-Fuller Co., 
Cleveland, involving supervision of the steel plant and 
bolt works. He left Bourne-Fuller Co. in that capacity 
to join the National Acme Co. 

Mr. Chapin seeks outdoors for his recreation. He was 
a close friend of the late Frank Bourne, with whom he 
played golf, fished and hunted for about 12 years. Mr. 
Chapin is an enthusiastic duck hunter, going to Long 
Point, Canada every fall to shoot. His golfing usually 
finds him in the same foursome, playing with Warren 
Bicknell, of Lundoff-Bicknell Co., general contractor, W. 
Howard Prescott, a director of the Central Steel Co. 
and of the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, and Rollin White, 
builder of automobiles. 

Although golf and shooting form a large part of his 
recreation, his hobby probably is his gardening. He has 
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A MO ae 


large truck and flower gardens, one especially attractive 
He is an accomplished 


flower and shrub plot being unique. 


violinist also and has a keen musical appreciation. 
Mr. Chapin is president of the A. M. McGregor Home, 


Cleveland 


chamber 


a private benefaction for aged people in Cleveland. He 
is a member of the Mayfield and Union clubs and of the 


of commerce which he served as 


vice president in 1925. 








Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 











G. STEINBRENNER has been 
elected second vice _ presi- 


dent of the Brown Hoisting 


Machinery Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of automatic hoisting 
and conveying appliances. He will 


have charge of marketing the com- 
pany’s products. 
* * + 

F. A. Whitten has been made en- 
gineer in charge of designs and de- 
velopments for the American Car & 
Foundry Co. at Detroit. 

A * * 

George J. Lehman has been ap- 
pointed resident manager of the Cleve- 
land office of Touche, Niven & Co., 
New York, public accountants. Mr. 
Lehman succeeds Walter F. Vieh 

J. Frederick Wiese, formerly with 
the Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of sales of the 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

* = » 

Louis T. Peck will be in charge of 
the newly opened Philadelphia office 
of the American Brown Boveri Elec- 
tric Corp., New York. His offices will 
be at 922 Witherspoon building. 

+ * 

B. H. Anibal, recently elected vice 
president in charge of engineering for 
the Oakland Motor Car Co., division 
of General Motors Corp., formerly 
was with the Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
and Peerless Motor Car Co. 

* os 7 

W. B. Wallis, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has recently returned from a 
two months business trip from Europe, 
where he visited Sweden, France and 


Germany. 


* = * 
R. W. Chrouch, formerly secretary 
of the Builders Exchange, Fresno, 


Calif., has been appointed secretary- 
manager of the California Reinforc- 
institute, Call building, 
This organization was 


ing Steel 
San Francisco. 
formed at the steel conference held in 
Del Monte in January and is affiliated 
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general 


with the -Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
institute, 
is composed of 14 
housing and selling reinforcing bars. 
The Los Angeles office is located in 
the W. M. Garland building. 


Chicago. Its membership 


companies ware- 


V. V. Casey has been added to the 
sales organization of Bonney For 
& Tool Works, Allentown, Pa., rep- 
resenting the in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, District 
of Columbia and southern New York. 


company 


Arthur Nicolaus has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of tanks, 
hoists, etc., to Howard A. 
Winton who has been placed in charge 
as general branch manager of branch 


succeed 


office activities. 

GS ' %. 
district 
at 1056 Hanna building annex, Cleve- 
land, for the Columbia Steel Co., Pitts 
burgh, formerly was in charge of 
the Cleveland office for the 


Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 
i * 


Singer, appointed Cleveland 


sales manager with offices 


Sharon 


Wheeler Lord has been elected presi- 
dent of the Nicetown Plate Washer 
Co., Ine., Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of iron and steel bar 
products, including awning rods, wash- 
ers, deformed bars and_ galvanized 
bars. 

ee 
appointed 
manager of the Standard 
Turbine Corp., Scio, N. Y. Mr. Gould 
has been identified with turbine manu- 
facture for 20 years, serving recently 
with the Kerr Turbine Co. for which 


C. R. Gould has _ been 


he had been purchasing agent, sec- 


retary and treasurer, 


Amis, for 
iron and_ steel 


re ae 


associated with the 


many years 
manager 
Arthur 


avenue, 


industry, has resigned as 

or imports and exports of E. 
Tutein Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
New York, and is sailing shortly for 
Great Britain and the European con- 


tinent, where he will make a three 


months study of industrial conditions. 


William J. Adamson, whose resigna- 
tion as assistant to the president of 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., was 
announced recently, has joined the 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, where he 
will have charge of hot and cold 
rolled strip steel sales. Mr. Adam- 
son had been assistant general man- 
at Trumbull before 


becoming assistant to the president. 


ager of sales 


F. R. Benson is to retire from the 


Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. He is disposing 
of his interest to a group of Mil- 


Eyke. 


remains as treasurer. 


waukee men headed by L. M. 
H. L. Arnold 
Mr. Eyke has been with the company 
since 1907 and built the first found- 
ry. James Garrard of Milwaukee will 
join the company and will have charge 
of the production. 


Northwest man- 


T. E. Doremus, 
ager of E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del., for several 


years, has been transferred to New 
York. Mr. Doremus, who had been 
president of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Washington, has resigned 


that office. 

BN 
Pacific Car & 
member of the 


manager of 


senior 


Curd, general 
Foundry Co., 
association’s board of 
trustees, likely will succeed Mr. 
Doremus as_ president. 


More Cars Need Repairs 
Washington, Aug. 10. 
repair July 15 


Freight cars 
in need of totaled 
167,422, or 7.8 per cent of the num- 
ber on line according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the American 
tailway association. This was an 
increase of 1834 ears over July 1, 
but a decrease of 32,250 cars from the 
same date last year. Freight cars 


in need of heavy repair on July 15 


i 


totaled 127,040 or 5.5 per cent, an 


increase of 1574 cars compared with 


July 1. 


1926 











Machinery Exports Gain 
During First Half 


United States exports of industrial 
machinery during the first half of 
1926 amounted to $76,307,000, as com- 
pared with $69,538,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1925, thus repre- 
senting a gain of almost 10 per cent. 
This increase widely distributed 
throughout all of the main groups of 
industrial machinery with the excep- 
of metalworking and miscellane- 
Some of 


was 


tion 
ous 
these 
ficance. 


industrial equipment. 
may have 
For example, 
gain was shown in mining, 
and pumping machinery, rising from 
$12,007,904 for the first six months 
of 1925 to $17,941,852 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1926, an increase 
of 50 per cent, and suggests activity 
in the mineral and petroleum _in- 
dustries. Similarly, construction and 
conveying machinery exports 
from $5,641,533 in 1925 to $8,725,639 
in 1926, or about cent, and 
seems to indicate world-wide expansion 
along engineering and industrial lines. 

The following statement of exports 
of the main classes of industrial ma- 
chinery during the first half of 1926 


signi- 
greatest 


special 
the 


items 


oil-well 


rose 


55 per 





Convention Calendar 








institute. Summer 
Sweden, as guests 
association. G. C 


Aug. 26-28—Iron and Steel 
meeting at Stockholm, 
of Swedish Ironmasters’ 


Lloyd, 28 Victoria street, London, S.W. 1, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 7-10—New Haven Machine Tool exhi- 
bition. Annual exhibit at Mason laboratory, 
Yale university, New Haven, Conn. Admin- 
istrative offices, 400 Temple street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 13-15—Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute Semiannual meeting at French Lick, 
Ind M. A. Beeman, 435 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 20-25—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Eighth annual convention and expo- 
sition at Municipal Pier, Chicago. 7. Oe 


Eisenman, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, 


is secretary. 


Sept. 21-23—Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Production meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago John Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is manager of meetings 
department. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1—-American Foundrymen’s as- 


Second international congress and 
exposition at Michigan State Fair Grounds, 
Detroit, C. E. Hoyt, Marquette building, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

Oct. 5-6—National 
ers. Thirty-second 
dorf-Astoria hotel, 


sociation. 


of Manufactur- 
WV al- 


Association 
annual meeting at 
New York George 8S 
Boudinot, 50 Church street, is secretary. 
Oct. 7-9—American Electrochemical society. 
meeting at Hotel Washington, Washing- 
ton. Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia university 
York, is secretary 
11-13—American Management 
Autumn conference at Hotel Statler 
and W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey 
York, is managing director. 


Oct. 11-15—American 


association. 
Cleve- 


Oct. 


street New 


Gas association. Annual 
convention and Atlantic City 
N. J Alexander Forward, 342 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, is secretary-manager 

Oct. 22—American Iron 
Fall meeting at Hotel C« 
I A. S. Clarke, 40 


is secretary 


expositior at 


institute. 
New York 
New York 


and Steel 
mmodore, 


Rector street 


council. Annual! 
Detroit W. H 
Chicago, is 


-29—National Safety 
exhibitior 


Ohio 


ress and 


» 
‘ 
veron, 108 East 





street, 
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and 1925 furnishes a basis for a 
comparison of the machinery export 
trade during these periods: 
1925 1926 
Jan. 1- Jan. l- 


Class of machinery June 30 June 30, 
Power-generating, except 
electric and automotive: 
Steam engines, except 
locomotives $ 4,707,708 $ 4,428,084 


Internal combustion en- 


gines .., 1,851,281 2,578,344 
Water wheels and wa- 
ter turbines ibehibiiek 73,101 152,245 
Total cee $ 6,632,090 $ 7,158,773 
Construction and convey- 
ing: ’ ‘ 5,641,533 8,725,639 
Mining, oil-well and 
pumping: 
Mining and quarrying 5,030,708 8,195,514 
Oil-well .. , 4,740,667 7,028,374 
Pumping, power 2,236,529 2,717,964 
Total $12,007,904 $17,941,852 
Metalworking: .......... 10,770,388 9,076,227 
Textile sewing and shoe 
Textile .. Seton * 5,246,351 5,793,867 
Sewing, industrial ..... 1,730,780 1,563,609 
Shoe, except sewing... 755,117 680,360 
Total . sssssseceeseers & 7,782,248 $ 8,037,836 
Other industrial machin- 
ery: . $26,753,783 $25,366,611 


Grand total $69,537,946 $76,306,938 


British Institute Will Meet 
in Sweden 


The autumn meeting of the British 
Iron and Steel institute is to be held, 
by invitation of the board of directors 
of Jernkontoret, at Stockholm, Sweden, 
on Aug. 27 and 28. Papers to be 


presented at this meeting are as fol- 


lows: “Effect of Nitrogen on Chro- 
mium and some Iron Chromium 
Alloys” (Alloys of Iron Research, 
Part IV) by F. Adeock; “A 


Physical Invéstigation Into the Cause 
of Temper Brittleness” by J. H. An- 
drew and H. A. Dickie; “Anomalies 
in Heat Conduction, with some De- 
terminations of Thermal Conductivity 
in Iron and Carbon Steels” by C. Bene- 
dicks, H. Backstrom and P. Sederholm; 
“Electrochemical Potentials of Carbon 
Chromium Steels” by C. Bene- 
“The Treat- 
Carbon- 


and 
dicks and R. Sundberg; 
ment of Steel with Ferro 
Titanium” by G. F. Comstock; “Me- 
chanical Properties of Four Heat- 
Treated Spring Steels” by G. A. Han- 
kins, D. Hanson and Miss G. W. Ford; 
“Is the Direct Change from Austenite 
to Troostite Possible?” by K. Honda; 
‘Carburization and Decarburization of 
Iron and Some Investigations on the 
Surface Decarburization of Steel” by 
A. Johansson and R. Von Seth; “De- 
velopment of the Swedish Iron and 
Steel Industry During the Last 30 
Years” by A. Johansson and A. Wahl- 
berg; “Notes on Jernkontoret” by 
E. Kinander; “Testing of Hardened 
Steel” by A. Lundgren; “Notes on 
the Development of the Swedish Min- 


ing Industry during the Last 25 
Years;” “Constitution of the Iron- 
Silicon Alloys” by G. Phragmen. 











Obituaries 














IR JOHN ROPER WRIGHT, 
VOD a Fo i te See ee 
Whitcomb Manor, Bath, on 
aged 83. He was a 
until 1925 chairman 
of Baldwins Ltd., and a director of 
many other South Wales iron, steel 
coal, and tin plate companies. Jointly 
with the late Roger Beck, he 
tablished the Elba steelworks at Gower- 
ton. In 1865, under the direction 
of Dr. Siemen, he constructed the 
furnace in which the first. ingot made 
by the Siemen Martin process was 
Sir John had a large share in 
up of the great syndicate 


July 25 
director and 


es- 


cast. 


the building 


of Baldwins Ltd., one of the largest 
combines of 3ritish steel trade. 


the 
Reed, vice president and 
general sales manager of the H. B. 
Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., 
of large foundries in that city, died 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vine- 


William B. 
operator 
Aug. 5 at 
vard, age 57. He was a past presi- 
the National Boiler and 
Manufacturers association 


dent of 


) ; » 
Radiato1 
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and had been actively connected with 


many civic affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


6 £4 3 
John William King, of Eccleshall, 
Sheffield, who died recently, was for 
40 years chief steelmaker at Brown 
BKayley’s Steelworks & Co., Ltd. of 
Sheffield, operator of extensive works 
in Switzerland and France. 
x * oe 
vice president 


3utler R. Davison, 


and director of J. K. Davison & 
3ros., Pittsburgh, sand and gravel 
contractors, died Aug. 5 in that city. 


Charles W. Wells, president of 
Republic Metalware Co., Buffalo, 
died at his home there Aug. 6. He 
was born in New Haven, Conn., coming 
to Buffalo in 1877. He joined the 
Sidney Shepard Co. which in 1905 be- 
came the Republic Metalware Co. Mr. 


the 


Wells was a director also of the 
American Stove Board Co. and the 
Buffalo Can Co. 
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| Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








NE of the largest industrial 
O building contracts awarded 
this year was placed _re- 
cently by the General Motors 


Co. with the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, for a plant at Pontiac, Mich. 
for the Oakland Motor Car Co. Work 
was started July 23 on the plant 
which will have 2,000,000 square feet 
of floor space in a 1-story, 445 x &880- 
foot motor plant, a 3-story, 180 x 
1260-foot assembly building, a 300 x 
700-foot foundry and a car storage 
building 482 x 760 feet. Materials 
involved include 12,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel, 500,000 square feet of 
steel sash, six miles of mechanical 
sash operating equipment, etc. Rail- 
road siding and loading docks are to 
be constructed to accommodate 200 
cars per day. 
+ ~ * 

R BERRENBERG is manufacturing 

a new type of rotary vacuum 
pump at 12 Farnham street, Roxbury, 
Boston. The product is to be put on 
the market soon, according to Mr. 
Berrenberg, who operates his business 


as a proprietorship. 
* cal * 


OMINION ALLOY STEEL CO., 

of Sarnia, Ont., is working at 
capacity, and is over 1000 tons be- 
hind in orders, with business booked 
ahead for two months or more. New 
equipment will be installed at once to 
increase production capacity by 1000 


tons per month. 
~ « * 


TS ptapeedhtdapeen MACHINERY CO., 
110 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, 
manufacturer of elevating and con- 
veying machinery, is shipping to the 
General Electric Co. at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., a complete automatic painting, 
conveying and drying oven installation 
for small parts of electrical machin- 
ery. 
« ad *~ 

CREW caps, metal stampings and 

specialties will be manufactured 
by the Lancaster Metalcraft Corp., 
Columbia, Pa., just incorporated. The 
company has $110,000 of first and sec- 
ond preferred stock and 2000 shares 
no par value common stock. J. A. 
Scheffer, 421 College avenue, Lan- 
caster, Pa., is president; W. L. Bucher, 
Columbia, vice president; H. L. Mc- 
Clure, Lancaster, secretary and treas- 
urer, and C. F. Daum, Columbia, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 


urer. No new construction is con- 
templated although the company will 
enter the market occasionaly for 
equipment, according to Mr. Scheffer, 
buying small bench presses, soldering 
equipment, polishing equipment, etc.. 
* . * 
NEW plant has been completed by 
Black & Decker Co., Towson, Md., 
manufacturer of portable electrical 
tools, at Sixth avenue and Tenth 
street, Oakland, Calif. The new build- 
ing, to be occupied about Sept. 1, is 
70 x 145 feet, fireproof construction. 
Service station and warehouse distri- 
bution for the Pacific Coast will be 
centered in the new building. 
7 + ~ 
RT METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer 
of steel office furniture is adding to 
its plant facilities through construc- 
tion of a 4-story, 100 x 170-foot re- 
inforced concrete building. The new 
unit is to facilitate enlarged store- 
room and assembling requirements. 
No additional equipment will be pur- 
chased at present, according to R. G. 
Bullock, works manager. 
* ~ ox 
RIUMPH ELECTRIC CORP., 
Cincinnati, recently organized with 
a capital of $200,000 and which sup- 
plants the Triumph Electric Co., has 
purchased a 1-story mill type build- 
ing in Carthage, O., for the manufac- 
ture of electric motors and icemaking 
machinery. The old company recently 
was taken over by a syndicate of Cin- 
cinnati business men. The plant at 
Oakley will be abandoned. 
e « ¢ 
| aateheohrapinge already has been in- 
stalled in the addition to the forge 
shop building for the Endicott Forg- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Inc., Endicott, N. Y 
The addition will house a 5000-pound 
steam hammer already purchased. In 
addition, five bar shears of various ca- 
pacities are being installed. The mono- 
rail spur from the bridge crane which 
serves the shears, will be under 
cover in the new addition, improving 
working conditions in the winter. An 
electric hoist and a tramrail are being 
installed in the forge shop and ship- 


ping room. 
* » * 


NCORPORATION of -the Potts- 
town Machine Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
builder of special automatic machinery, 


has been effected to more satisfactorily 
carry on the business which previous- 
ly had been conducted as a proprietor- 
ship.. The company was established 
in 1895 by John R. Saylor, who was 
proprietor until July 1 when he in- 
corporated. Officers are Mr. Saylor, 
president, E. E. Saylor, vice presi- 
dent; John G. Herndon Jr., Philadel- 
phia, secretary and W. H. MacDade, 
treasurer. The officers comprise the 
board of directors. 
- * * 

ATIONAL ACME CO., Cleveland, 

builder of automatic screw ma- 
chines and manufacturer of screw 
machine products, announces that in 
the future, all model B and C ma- 
chines of its make will be built at 
its plant in Windsor, Vt. Model 
A machines will continue to be built 
at Cleveland for the time being and 
a supply of tools and repair parts 
will be carried there. The Cleveland 
plant will continue to make screw 
standard screws 
threading 


products, 
automatic 


machine 
and nuts and 
tools. 

* ok ak 
HAPMAN-STEIN FURNACE CO., 
Mt. Vernon, O., has_ received 

a contract for a recuperative 
continuous billet heating furnace to be 
erected for the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., at its Benwood 
works. The furnace will work in 
conjunction with a new continuous mill 
being installed by the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh. Chapman - Stein is 
to furnish stack, flues, producer 
gas flues, valves, dampers and oper- 
ating mechanism. Its allied company, 
Chapman Engineering Co. will furnish 
two completely automatic gas pro- 
ducers to supply gas for the fur- 
nace. The furnace will be of the 
side charge, side discharge type, 
equipped with a flat arch and designed 
to heat 35 gross tons of billets per 
hour from cold to rolling temperature. 
The material heated will be in 30 
foot lengths, ranging in size from 
4 x 4 inch to 2 x 11 inch. Overall 
dimensions are to be approximately 
35 x 650 feet. This furnace is 
guaranteed with regard to tonnage, 
output and fuel consumption. Mesta 
Machine Co. has awarded a contract 
for two 10-foot automatic gas pro- 
ducers to the Chapman Engineering 


Co. 
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from the Field of Industry 


Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 





BRISTOL, CONN.—Ingraham Clock Co. is 
building a large plant addition. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Carle Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
purchase the plant of the Imperial Drop Forge 
Co., by A. E. Carle, G. E. Shuman, and 
W. J. Holliday. 

NEW HAVEN, IND.—Sperry Mfg. Co. con- 
templates rebuilding its l-story plant 
75 x 150 feet. F. E. Smith, 1002 Oakdale 
avenue, Fort Wayne, is president. 

SIOUX CITY, I0OWA—Chicago, Minneapolis 
& Omaha railroad has let contract to J. E. 
Donlin, 1272 Ashland avenue, St. Paul, Minn., 
for a one-story round house. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—Capitol Iron Works has 
let contract for a one-story and foundry 
addition. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—W. A. H. Thompson 
Hardware Co. is having plans drawn for a 
three-story and basement warehouse, 100 x 150 
feet. 

BALTIMORE—Jones Hollow Ware Co., 1010 
Ashland avenue, is planning to rebuild the 
portion of its plant recently damaged by fire 
with loss of $200,000. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, M. D.—The Susque- 
hanna Power Co. is inquiring for 6000 tons 
of structural steel for a power plant to be 





erected here. 
WATERTOWN, MASS.—Walker & Pratt 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











Mfg. Co., stove maker, will erect a 1l-story 
addition 55 x 140 feet. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Chevrolet Motor Car 
Co. has let contract for erection of a 1-story 
addition 60 x 180 feet, equipped as a heat 
treating department, to cost about $80,000. 


DETROIT—Rayl Co. has been incorporated 
with $400,000 capital to manufacture and 
deal in hardware, by D. W. Smith. 141 Pal- 
lister avenue; A. Paton and J. A. Brown. 


DETROIT—Electric Refrigeration Corp. has 
purchased a 35-acre site and will start con- 
struction immediately on a large plant, the 
first unit to be 440 x 640 feet. 

DETROIT—Detroit Lubricator Co. will 
build a two-story factory 54 x 110 feet oppo- 
site 5842 Trumbull avenue. C. H. Hodges is 
president of the company. 

DETROIT—Hennebeck Tool Co. has _ been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
ture tools and machinery, by C. L. Henne- 


beck, 8104 Concord avenue; Lily Hennebeck 
and John Crawford. 


DETROIT—Owen Heat Unit Co. has been 
incorporated with 1500 shares no par value 
and $150,000 capital to manufacture gas, oil 
and electric stoves, by W. I. Owen, 1400 West 
Boston boulevard; T. H. Conway and H. D. 
MacKaye. 


EAST GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Board of 
education is planning installation of manual 
training equipment in the proposed new high 
school, estimated to cost $450,000. 

FLINT, MICH.—Buick Motor Car Co. is con- 
templating erection of a three-story school 
of technology at West Third street and Chev- 
rolet avenue, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Leonard Refrig- 
erator Co. contemplates building a one-story 
plant structure 250 x 360 feet. 


LANSING, MICH.—Board of education plans to 
install vocational training equipment in the 
proposed new high school. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Electri- 
cal Industries Co. has been incorporated by 
F. S. Dewey, 5821 Central avenue. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—W. S. Humphrey 
Wire & Iron Works has enlarged its stock 
and equipment to meet the expansion of busi- 
ness due to the general growth of the wire 
demand in this territory. 

ST. LOUIS—Durac Electric Appliance Co. 





ARTHUR TUTEIN, INC., 
E Boston, pig iron and coke 
interest, with branches at 
New York and Philadelphia, on 
and after Aug. 9 will be located 
in the Atlantic National Bank 
building, 100 Milk street, Boston. 
a ~ x 

American Brown Boveri Electric 
Corp., New York, announces the 
opening of a district sales office 
at 922 Witherspoon building, Phil- 
adelphia. Louis T. Peck will be 
in charge. 

“ ~~ 7” 

C. I. Hayes, industrial electrical 
heating engineer, has moved his 
offices to enlarged quarters at 
Baker and Ellenfield streets, Prov- 
idence, R. I., where he will have 
factory and display rooms. He 
formerly was located at 194 
Friendship street, Providence. 

*~ ~ * 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of electric motors, 
has appointed C. R. Reynolds Co., 
Toledo, O.; Southern Engineering 





Industrial Business Changes 


Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Electric 
Engineering Co., New Orleans and 
D. H., Hull, Memphis, Tenn., as 
representatives in those districts. 


~ * . 

Keweenaw Copper Co. has 
moved its offices from Calumet, 
Mich., to the First National 
Bank building, Hancock, Mich. 

* cd - 

Consolidated Tool Works Inc., 
has moved its New York office to 
136 West Fifty-second street. 

* * * 

Pottstown Machine Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., has opened an office 
at 607 Bankers Trust building, 
Philadelphia. 

> * ” 

Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co., Eaton, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Samuel Arnold at Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh, as its rep- 
resentative in that district. 

* * * 

Carle Machinery Co., Indian- 

apolis, Ind., has been incorporated 


to purchase the plant and proper- 
ty of Imperial Drop Forge Co., 
operated under receivership for 
several months. 


* * ~ 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., 
has opened an office at 907 Fourth 
National Bank building, Atlanta, 
Ga. Don G. Savage, for the past 
six years in the company’s New 
York, Boston, Detroit and Florida 
offices will be in charge, assisted 
by W. C. Martin, for 12 years 
with the company. 

~ * * 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and the United 
States Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass., and Perth Amboy, N. J., 
have arranged that the Winches- 
ter company will become the sole 
manufacturer of loaded shells 
and ammunition. The United 
States Cartridge Co. will close 
its plants for producing these 
products, but will continue its 
national sales organization. 
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for $100,000 by August 


street. 


incorporated 


1117 


has been 
Froebel, Pine 
capital 

Behr 


Metal Corp., 
by Theo. 
director. 


ST. LOUIS--St. Louis 
$8000, has 


hotel, 


been chartered 


Coronado listed as 


ST. LOUIS—Century Electric Co. contem- 


§-story ware- 


plates erection of a 3 to 


house 85 x 128 feet, at Twenty-first and 
Poplar streets 

ST LOUIS—Moloney Electric Co. has let 
contract to Hercules Construction Co., Wain- 
wright building, for a one, two and three- 
story factory (Noted Aug. 5.) 


ST. LOUIS—Durac Products Corp. has beet 


manufacture ps 


1117 Pine 


£100,000 te 


August Froebel, 


incorporated for 
ent devices, by 
street 

Mfg Co has 


share no par 


T-H_ Electric 


8000 


ST. LOUIS 


been incorporated with 


deal in electrical 
North Eigh- 


Baker. 


acture and 
; Trescott, 


Hunt 


value 
1820 





devices, 
and 8. 5S. 


teenth street, L. S. 


ST. LOUIS—Fairfield Engineering Co., deal- 


working machinery, has acquired 


ing in metal 
permit to operate in Missouri with head 
quarters at St Louis. Capital of $25,000 


state M. C. 5341 


avenue, s state agent. 


will be Nelson, 


Bancroft 


« mploye d in 


Electric 


Motorless 


2000 


ORANGE, N. J 


incorporated 


EAST 


Corp. has been with shares 


no par value and $150,000 capital to manufac- 
ture electric signs, by H. H. Picking, C. O 
Geyer, Gordon Grand New Jersey Registrati 


& Trust Co., attorneys 


Works 


capital 


Wright Metal 
$100,000 
Morris G 


and 5S 


CITY, N. J 


incorporated 


JERSEY 


has been with 





ware, by 


David 


tc manufacture metal 
21 Wegman 
Spiwak. 

JERSEY 
has been 
pipe, etc., by W. V. 
Bertram, 


parkway, Graff 
CITY, N. J 


Industrial Iron Works 
incorporated to I 


manufacture steel 
Bechtold 859 
and E. P 


tanks, 
Van 
Cupo. 
NEWARK—Kern Electric & 
incorporated with 100 
Kern, 715 
Kern, F. 


Horne street Jacob 
Engineering Co 
shares no 
Road, 


has been 
par value, by E. A Varsity 


South Orange; M Seebauer. 


Visible been in- 


2500 


NEWARK Pump Co. has 


corporated with shares no par value to 


Bernstein, 193 
Meisner, Cc B 


manufacture pumps, by T. 
Goldsmith avenue, M W 
Bentz. 

NEWARK 


incorporated 


Eastwood Steel Erecting Co. has 


$3600 capital to deal 


Feldt, A D 
Miller, 


been with 


in metals, etc., by A. H Errick 

and J. E. Donnelly H. A 

is attorney 
NEWARK, N. J 


incorporated 


Newark 


Inc. has 


and 


Aladdin’s Lamp 


been with $50,000 capital 
manufacture 


and E. H. 


attorney 


shares no par value to 
Nadel, R E. 


Hedden, Newark, is 


1000 
lamps, by H Shannon 


Prach Cc. L 


WOODBRIDGE Arthur J. Murphy Inc ha 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to deal 
supplies, by A. J 


Rahway; C M. 


and heating 
Main 
Murphy 


in plumbing 
Murphy, 274 
Murphy, L. L 


street, 


Power Box Co. 


NEW YORK 


has been 


Apex Electric 


capital to 
Hall, 
Bloch 


with $250,000 
batteries, by A. B 


Mullen & 


incorporated 
manufacture storage 
R. Raines, J. H. Quilhot 


1 Chambers street, attorneys 


& Steel 


with 200 


Commercial Copper 


NEW YORK 


Alloys Co., has been incorporated 


stock, no par value, by P 
McKenna, M Ss 


Pine street, 


shares common 


Kramer, J. P Demmert 


& Kramer, 50 


Roe 


Schlesinger & Cx have 


NEW YORK—Sig. G 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


$50,000 capital to 
and dies by M. T 
Wiesenfeld. M. A, 


attorney 


been incorporated with 


manufacture tools Popper, 


S. Schlesinger, M. 
570 West 193rd 


Haas, 
street, 
Mfg. 
with 200 shares no par 
Jr., W. C 

37 Wall 


NEW YORK—Cornell Electric Corp 
has been incorporated 

alue by I. O. Blake 
Jelke III. Pierce & 


attorneys 


Erb and F 


Greer, street, are 
filed by 


Power Co for a 


YORK have been 
Electric Light & 
house at 134th 


59x154 


NEW Plans 
United 
Locust av- 


about $100,- 


power street and 


enue Bronx, feet, to cost 


000 with equipment. 


NEW YORK—Beauty Bronze Novelty Co. 


has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
mi ke bronze casting by » Giasne r L B 
Hochmeyer and C. Friend L. E. Krumholtz 

i5 Broadway, is attorney 

NEW YORK—Diamond Can Ce has bee 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ash cans, by M. Liebman, N. Rosenberg and 
L. Seltzer S. Hellinger, 305 Broadway, is 


attorney 
Meta! Box Corp has 


SHu0u 


YORK—Film 
incorporated 
boxes by M 
Weinman 


attorney 


NEW 
been manu- 


Hirsch- 
1440 


capital to 
Zausner, C 
} ( 


with 
facture metal 


and §$ Korman 


man 

Proadway, 
NEW YORK 

porated with 


machinery, by M. S 


Kantin Co. has been incor- 
manufacture 


and M. 


capital to 


Kantin 


$10,000 


electrical 


Kantin S. Weiss, 505 Fifth avenue, is at- 
torney 

NEW YORK—W. G. Norman Corp. has been 
incorporated for $75,000 to manufacture me- 
chanical appliance by W G Norman, R 
Dickle and W. M. McCue Munn, Anderson & 
Munn, 24 West Fortieth street, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Manhattan Wire Products Co 
ha been incorporated for $6000 by J A 
tolarik and W Rada I Himmel Farbe 
ss Fifth avenue, filed petition for incorpora- 


Lior 
been 


NEW 


ncorporated 


YORK 
with 


Mianus 


$50,000 


River Corp. has 
capital to manufac- 


railroad and dry dock equip- 
and M. I 


Liberty 


and deal in 
and F 
Larkin & Andrews 
attorney 
TONAWANDA N Y.—Rudolph 
Mfg. Co. Falls boulevard, has let 


factory addition 80 x 200 feet. 


ture 
ment by J R. Larkir 


tree are 
NORTH 
Wurlitzer 


contract for a 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The state highway 
commission has let contract for a 2-story 
shop, 68x188 feet 


ALLIANCE, O American 
Co., 410 North Michigan 


cntemplates erecting 


Stee Foundry 


boulevard, Chicago, 


building here. 


ffic 
OLLice 


CANTON, O.—Canton Furnace & Supply 
Cx has been incorporated with $200,000 capi- 
to manufacture cast iron and steel fur- 


and Robins 


by J. A. O’Connor, Ninth 
and J H Schlafly, I J 


naces, 
court, southeast 
O'Connor 

CINCINNATI, O United States Elec 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, ha completed a new 


foundry at it Cinein 





where it will make castings for its portabl 


electric drills 
CLEVELAND—Folberth Aut speciaity Co 
0) Lake avenue, has placed contract for a 
tory factory 47x158 feet Noted July 29.) 


CLEVELAND—Colonial Iron Works Co 


erect a power hx ‘ t 1764 St Clair ave- 


AND—!I H Fishmar ha beet 


t to erect a $15,000 shop 


CLEVEI 
awarded permi 


6529 Carnegie avenue S E 


CLEVELAND —J Rutkowski w 


one-story factory addition at 5906 Park ave- 


nue §S E 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Switchboard Co. is 


bids for a 


East 


addition to its 
30 x 140 


receiving l-story 


plant. on Seventy-ninth street, 


feet 
Willard St« 


construction of a 4- 


CLEVELAND 3attery Co. 


bids on the 


rage 


tory addition to its plant The addition will 
I 135x212 feet of steel, brick and concrete. 
COLUMBUS O.—Rich-Front Investment 





Co 10 East Town street, is having plans 
drawn for a 6-story repair and service gar- 
age 3x18 feet, at Front and Rich streets. 

DAYTON O.—Graybar Electric Co will 
erect a_ pls and warehouse building at 20 
Madison avenue l-story brick tc cost about 
£14 000 


DAYTON, O.—The 
Bank building, has 


Shook, 


Delco Light Co., Third 


National awarded gen- 


eral contract to C. H. same address, 


for the first unit of its new plant exten. 
sion at Moraine City. Building will be 1. 
story, 200x2600 feet (Noted Aug. 5.) 


FOSTORIA, O 
Co., is 


Strouse Pipe & 


rebuild its 


Machinery 


planning to recently 


burned factory. 


National Carbon Co 30 
New York, .is 


mared for a group of 12 buildings 


FOSTORIA Oo 
] 


East Forty-second treet, hav- 


ing plans pre 


at its plant here to cover about 19 acres. 
Stone & Webster, 47 Milk street, Boston, are 
the engineers and architects. (Noted July 29.) 
YOUNGSTOWN, O Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road is said to be completing plans for new 


shop and terminal facilities to cost about 


$1,000,000 
Power Co. is ex- 


HUGO, OKLA.—Oklahoma 


tending high lines and adding new boiler and 
turbine equipment to its Hugo power plant. 
Other contemplated improvements include ice 
plant additions, consisting of new steel build- 
Ing and motor-driven ammonia compressors. 
( H. Kret Okmulgee, Okla., is vice presi- 
dent 


TONKAWA, OKLA Spe 
Mfg. Co., has been 
Milbour: 


e- Lee 
incorporated for 


Adrian D. 


Supercharger 
$50,000 


and 


TULSA, OKLA Oklahoma Steel Castings 


Co. will erect a mill type addition to foundry, 
60 x 90 feet, for housing new molding ma- 
chines, ladles, et W. C. Brown is plant 
superintendent 

TULSA, OKLA.—Publie Service Co. is build- 
ing 107 miles of transmission lines for power 


central and southern Oklahoma, 


purposes in 
and the 
World 


60 miles of which is 13,200 volt 


remainder, 22,000-volt type. Willis Cihak, 


building, is purchasing agen 


TULSA OKLA Southwester1 Engineering 





Co. has leased bu 60 x 100 feet. from 
Paul Arbon & Co fabrication of bubbling 
towers and other gasoline plant. equipment. 


Millard, 805 


manager 


Mayo building, is district 


WETUMPKA, OKLA 





capital $50,000, has beer 
Gruber, Kenne bull 
Sticelber, Wet 

former shen M 

will handle « ir 


COLUMBIA PA Lancaster 


Metalcraft 


Corp. has been organized to manufacture screw 
< meta mpings and _ specialties The 
ew company cessor to Gibbs Metal 


ELLWOOD CITY PA Pittsburgh & Lake 


Er railroad has let contract for a 1 and 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 
OU. THOR |: cenmienmaninns $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 5144 per cent 





IUD - capissstneinineesaaiaiiinins 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 514% 

per o6nt WOR cnmunsiednen 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 61% per 

C0Rt  1OR . ccinsinrntaissatnics 4.25 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 63 to 63 


DOE CORR cccunncseceamnn 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 
58 to GS. per cent cncesnnun nominal 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 652 
to 54 per cent .............. 10.00 to 11.00 


North African low phosphor-- 

WR wntjdlinsiatcudineientiidtanialotanen 9.25 to 9.75 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent ....... 10.25 to 10.75 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
to @ pal G08. casccnnsunes 9.00 to 9.50 


Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
Om BE POP CONG cecccccreiectenmecn 8.75 to 9.25 


North African foundry and 
basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50to 9.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 

WORE snwnsiccncinl 40 cents c.if. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
eae lea 17.50 to 17.75 








2.story basement warehouse 50 x 146. feet. 
J. B. Yohe, Smithfield and Cruson streets, 


represents the company. 


FERNDALE, PA.—Fire, July 29, damaged 
part of the plant of Brown Equipment Co., 
manufacturer of mining machinery, with loss 
reported at $75,000. It is planned to rebuild. 


PHILADELPHIA—Ajax Metal Co., 46 Rich- 
mond street, is planning a 1l-story addition 
on Dunton street, to cost about $20,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for the erection 
of a $225,000 factory building for Bornot Inc., 
Thirty-fourth street and Lehigh avenue, has 
been awarded to Alexander B. Macgregor. 


PHILADELPHIA—The H. J. Nesbit Co. has 
purchased three acres through Chester D. 
Rottner at Rhawn street and State road and 
will improve the site with a $150,000 factory. 


PHILADELPHIA—Electrical Development & 
Machine Co. purchased for $200,000 a Il-story 
fireproof building, with six acres of land, at 
Holmesburg, near here, for the establishment 
of a plant. 

PHILADELPHIA—The American Pulley Co. 
will start work shortly on the erection of a 
concrete storage building at the southwest 
corner of Twenty-ninth street and _ Bristol 
avenut 

PHILADELPHIA—Board of education, Key- 


stone building, contemplates erection of a 


rew high school at Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-fifth streets, to cost in excess of 
$500,000. I. D. Catherine, Franklin Trust 


building, is architect. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contracts have been let 
by Philadelphia & Reading railroad and 
faltimore & Ohio railroad for their joint 
terminal and warehouse building. The struc- 
ture Q tories. 90 x 100 - feet and 


will. cost about $7,500,000 with equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA—Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Nineteenth 


Allegheny streets, has let 





contract to W Steele Sons Co., 219 
North Broad ree for a 2-story and base- 
ment addition, 170x190 feet, to cost in ex- 


cess of $175,000 with equipment. 


PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Hammer-Drill & 
Tool Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
a manufacture hollow drills 
nd other tools, by J. E. Dixon, 7907 Hamilton 

F. W. Newton, and Robert McCarren. 


SHARON PA Westinghous« Electric & Mfg 
Co., East Pittsburgh, is having plans drawn 
for a 5-story and basement factory, 72 x 

feet, to cost abo $250,000 


rITUSVILLE PA.—tTitusville Iron Works 
will pend about $100,900 for the erection of 


i 


a new foundry and purchase of equipment 
in the near future. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Hermance Machine 
Co. will erect on First street a steel and 
concrete building costing about $9000. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Williamsport Pas- 
senger Railway Co. has let contract for a 
l-story car barn, 169 x 261 feet, to cost 
about $100,000. 

MORRISTOWN, TENN.—Johnson Spring 
Co. has leased a building totaling about 10,000 
square feet floor space, to manufacture wire 
springs. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Casey-Hedges Co. 
is reported contemplating construction of a 
plant to manufacture barrels. J. R. Hedges is 
president. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
is erecting six 80,000 and five 55,000-barrel 
steel tanks at Kings Mill in Panhandle oil 
field, which will be connected with the field 
by an &8-inch pipe line. Kings Mill will 
be terminal of company’s proposed pipeline 
tc Ringling, Okla. A repair shop consisting 
mainly of welding equipment will be main- 
tained. J. J. Brazill, Exchange National Bank 
building, Tulsa, Okla., is general superinten- 
dent. 

BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. has under construction a 10-unit 
casinghead plant in the Parrot field, Throck- 


morton county, to cost about $500,000. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Wyatt C. Hedrick 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture and sell metal products, by W. C. 
Hedrick, First National Bank building, Mildred 
Hedrick and T. O. Baker. 


HOUSTON TEX.—National Laundry Ma- 
chine Co. Inc. has been incorporated by J. W. 
Seifert, 4402 Ely street. 


LUFKIN, TEX.—Spence-Wright Lathe Co. 
as been incorporated by C. W. Spence and 
Cc. C. Wright. 


SWEETWATER, TEX.—Clark Bros. Co., 
manufacturers of gas engines, will erect 
warehouse on site 50 x 150 feet for handling 


ot drilling and gasoline plant equipment. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Lewis-Hager Sheet 
Metal Works has been incorporated for $10,000 


by James Hager, 1400 Britton street 

SEATTLE—Globe Mfg. Co. has been organ- 
ized to manufacture tools and dies ( L. Cobb 
is pr 


HUNTINGTON, W VA Huntingtor Motor 
& Truck Co., 121 Third avenue, has filed plans 
for a 2-story addition, to cost about $25,000 


with equipment 


NORFOLK, VA.—Capital Engineering Corp. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 to manu- 
facture and sell refrigerating machinery. R. 
L. Northey, Withers building, is interested. 


ANTIGO, WIS.—W. J. Towhe, chief engi- 
neer, Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Co., 
226 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is tak- 
ing bids for a new steam power plant, 35 x 
60 feet, at Antigo. 


APPLETON, WIS.—A charter has been grant- 
ed to the Appleton Ornamental Iron & Brass 
Works, capital stock $10,000. The organizers 
are Edwin A. Kottke, Adolph Wiese and Carl 
Korth 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—National Toy & Tinsel 
Co., Sixteenth and Hamilton streets, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a 2-story addition to its 
plant, 32x100 feet and 17x60 feet. we a 
Raeuber, Odd Fellows building, is architect. 


MARION, WIS. 3oard of education is tak- 
ing bids for construction of a new high and 
grade school with verational training depart- 
ment, estimated to cost about $200,000. 


MENOMONIE, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Menomonie Litnum 
Bronze Co., capital stock $40,000, to manu- 
facture bronze goods of all kinds. Ss. B. 
Ingram, A. J. Josephson and B. F. Crane are 
the incorporators. 


MILWAUKEE—Engel Tool & Forge Co., will 
build a new l-story machine shop, 40 x 100 
feet. 


MILWAUKEE—A new machine and gener- 
al mechanical service shop will be built by 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Co., 100 North Water 
street, tanners. It will be 88 x 120 x 88 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Chain Belt Co. will add a 
l-story foundry and machine shop, 120 x 308 
feet, at Thirty-ninth avenue and Orchard 
street. 

MILWAUKEE—Moe-Bridges Co., 242 Broad- 
way, manufacturer of lighting fixtures and 
equipment, has increased its capital stock from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 and is taking more 


space, which will require more equipment. 


Business in Canada 


BARNETT, B. C.—Union Oil Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., plans to spend $1,500,000 on the 
construction of an oil refinery here. 

SILVERTON, B. C.—The ore mill of the 
standard Mining Co. has been damaged by 


fire with a loss of $150,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Coronach Mines Corp., 
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Ltd., has been incorporated to mine, smelt 
and refine ores, metals and minerals, with 
a capital stock of 3,000,000 shares of no 
par value, by Sidney W. Miller, Lewis A. 
Wright and Angus Stewart. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—-Planning the erection 
ot a plant either here or at New West- 
minster, B. C., to cost $1,000,000, representa- 
tives of the Canadian Universal Engine Corp., 
interviewed the city councils of these munici- 
palities, regarding possibility of securing a 
five-acre site on the Fraser river. 


ST. BONIFACE, MAN.—Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries, Lta., Archibald street, has let the 
general contract to F. Wyndels Co., Ltd., 155 
Bristol avenue, Norwood, for the erection of 
a $20,000 foundry addition here. 


MACCAN, N. S.—Newton Dakin Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., 181 King street, Sherbrooke, 
Que., has been awarded general contract for 
the erection of a $350,000 electric power plant 
at Harrison lake, near here, for the Canada 
Electric Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Canadian Na- 
tional and the Wabash railways will spend 
approximately $500,000 this year on providing 
new yard accommodation here. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors Corp., of 
Canada, has started work on addition to its 


New 


CHUCKS—Wescott Chuck Co., Oneida, N. Y. 
has ready for distribution its new catalog of 
lathe and drill chucks. Full descriptions and 


specifications are given. 


VERTICAL GRINDERS—Construction and 
specifications of a vertical spindle disk grind- 
er are embodied in a folder recently issued 
by Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. 


SWITCH STANDS—McMyler-Interstate Co., 
Cleveland, has brought out a broadside de- 
scribing its switch stand for operating rail- 
road switches and signals. 


GRIZZLIES--Webster Mfg. Co., 4500 Cort- 
land street, Chicago, has issued a _ broadside 
calling attention to the advantages of its 
self-cleaning crizzly for screening wet ore. 


COMBINA'IION TOOL—Stow Mfg. Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., has issued a folder de- 
scribing a small portable motor-driven combi- 
nation tool for drilling, polishing, grinding, 


ete. 


STEEL GRATING—Tri-Lok Co., 5527 Butler 
street, Pittsburgh, has published a broadside 
explaining the construction of its steel floor 
grating. An unusual locking system is em- 
ployed, which is fully discussed. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTING—An illustrated book- 
let showing the applications of flexible shaft- 
ing equipment for industrial purposes recently 
has been issued by the R. G. Haskins Co., 
Chicago. 


ELECTRIC DRILLS—Various sizes and types 
of electric drills for different uses are shown 
in a catalog recently issued by the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. Ca- 
pacity and attachments for each are given. 


MEASURING TOOLS—Van Keuren Co., 12 
Copeland street, Watertown, Mass., has issued 
a 16-page catalog of the measuring tools it 
manufactures, such as gages, micrometers, 
ete. Included also are data on leading types 


of threads. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS—The 
Pneumatic Too! Co., Chicago, has published 
a catalog describing the various types of pneu- 
matic tools manufactured by this firm. Sizes, 


Independent 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 
Pennsylvania, No. 
SR aera 








Ge eS Ee ss 

Se Ee eee 

Illinois, No. 2.......... . 35.00 to 88.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 38.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, No. 1 ....... 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2 .. .. 35.00 to 38.00 
SS eS eer 40.00 to 45.00 
Maryland, No. 2  crcccccseccscecsseee 35.00 to 37.00 


40.00 to 45.00 


Georgia and Ala. No. 1... 
30.00 to 35.00 


Georgia and Ala. No. Ris 
SILICA BRICK 


Pemnsylvania — .....ecccccerecseseoresere 40.00 


BINIED.  wetnnctisssawvecsés = 49.00 
a 48.60 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
Or Oh NE wicccccelidiicinnin 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 















plant here to be two-story, 90 x 240 feet. 
The new building will be known as No. 55 


and will be for the production of Oldsmobile 


cars. The company also is building a plant 
efor the production of Pontiac cars. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Algoma Steel 
Corp. has awarded contract for coke screening 
plant to be erected here, to Heyl & Patterson, 
Pittsburgh. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to increase production of coke and to 
enter the domestic market. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Hall Mfg. Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture hardware, 
supplies, etc., with a capital of $100,000, by 
Mervil MacDonald, Geoffrey Walters Adams, 
Frederick C. Auld and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Massey-Harris Co., -Ltd., 
915 King street west has awarded general 
contract to the Gritnell Contracting Co., 
£03 Yonge street, for an addition to its plant 
here for the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements. . 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Universal Cooler Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture electrical equipment and machinery, 
with a capital of $250,000, and 30,000 shares 
no par value, by Geoffrey M, Johnston, Gor- 
don L. Fraser, Norman A. McLarty and 
others. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Canada Casters, Ltd., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000 
to manufacture casters, by William K. Ball, 
Robert N. Ball, James A. Hughes and others. 


rade Publications 


speeds and weights of the tools are given. A 


list of accessories also is included. 


PORTABLE TOOLS—Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 6 East Forty-fourth street, New 
York, has issued two folders describing a 
portable electric drill and a portable electric 
grinder. Full specifications are given, ac- 
companied by detailed descriptive matter. 


CRANES AND HOISTS—Electric traveling 
cranes and heists are described in a catalog 
issued by the Milwaukee Electric Crane & 
Mfg. Corp., Milwaukee. Features of construc- 
tion are shown and typical industrial installa- 


tions are included. 


BALL BEARING MOTORS—New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., has issued a_ booklet 
covering the advantages of ball bearings in 
electric motors. The subject is discussed from 
the standpoint of dependability and low main- 


tenance cost, and several examples are cited. 


SMALL HOISTS—Sullivan Machinery Co., 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, has 
brought out hooklet No. 132, “Handy Hoist- 
ing and Hauling.” Its purpose is to show 
the wide variciy of applications of its small 


portable hoists to industry in various ways. 


DROP PIT TABLES—Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, IIL, has recently issued two new bulle- 
tins. One describes an electric drop pit table, 
showing results obtained in actual use; the 
other tabulates standard building clearances 
for overhead traveling cranes manufactured 


by the company 


CLUTCHES AND COUPLINGS—Hill Clutch 
Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, has issued 
a new catalog of its products, comprising 
three sections. Section “A’”’ 
flexible coupling; section “B,” 


describes a new 
clutch pulleys 
and cut-off couplings; section “‘C,”’ rope drives, 
agitators, and speed transformers. 


DRYING AND HEATING—A portable heat- 
ing device for drying molds and cores on the 
floor, in pits and in drying rooms, and for 
heating ladles, shanks, etc., is described in a 
catalog issued by the International Processes 
Iitd., London, England. The device comprises 
two compartments, one being a fuel con- 


tainer and the other a preheating chamber 
containing incandescent brick. Air is drawn 
through both chambers by a jet of com- 
pressed air, and the air and gases of com- 
bustion are used for heating purposes. 


TRANSFORMERS—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has recently published a 
72-page catalog describing its distribution and 
small power transformers. Tabulated stand- 
ards for all types are given, the construction 
of which is explained with reference to both 
materials and methods. The catalog is amply 
illustrated with diagrams and half tone cuts. 


GENERATORS—General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y has published two bulletins 
describing two new types of direct-current 
generators. One is a two-pole machine, % to 
214-kilowatt, 125 or 250 volts; the other is 
quadripolar, 2 to 100-kilowatt, 125, 250 and 
-75 volts. Both these machines can be used 
for synchronous excitation. 


WELDING AND CUTTING—Purox Co. has 
issued a 64-page catalog of its welding and 
cutting apparatus, including much useful in- 
formation concerning oxyacetylene practise. 
Several types of welding and cutting torches 
are described, and a _ section is devoted to 
pressure 


supplementary equipment such as 


gages, valves, etc. 


CONCRETE HARDENERS—Master Builders 
Co., 7016 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, has issued 
& manual of concrete hardeners for the use 
of architects, engineers and builders. The 
book is of file size, loose-leaf in form, and 
contains complete concrete hardener’ speci- 
fications together with illustrated descriptive 
matter. A second book of the same size 


covers the subject of concrete waterproofing. 


GASOLINE SHOVEL—Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, O., describes its new power shovel in 
a 32-page booklet recently sent out. The 
new tool possesses several interesting features, 
chief of which it its great range and power 
for its small size. Construction and specifi- 
cations of the shovel are thoroughly discussed, 
and the many uses of the machine as a shovel, 
crane, clam or drag are illustrated by photo- 
graphs of actual operations. 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best. price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Also presses making crucible- ' 4a? Se Please indicate character of 
size bricks of copper, brass, tn ts ii 3 i} scrap, quantity and heaviest 
aluminum and other metals. : ) gauge, when writing. 


Logemann Mechanical-type Meta! Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber's carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


Batt Weld 


























Gal- 
Black vanized 
“inch  ........... 45 19 
NE DEERE cnceecentersniersecesens 61 26 
-ine 56 42 
OS SR EE Se 60 48% 
62 50% 
438% 
59 47% 
56 48 
54 41 
53 40 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
BB BOR ccceemqesnnnsiatnn 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
R-inch 53 41 
2% to 6-inch 67 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
MER cnccssersesesssntnenesinecnscenteneese 24% 
pas %-i inch 47 80 
-inch .... : 53 42 
Hime  .....0-c0esee0 58 47 
1 to 1%-inch .... 60 49 
BE — ey 61 50 
2-inch iieciitniimvionn oe 42% 
2% to 4-inch ... 67 46 
4% to 6-inch ... 56 45 
7 to 8-inch ....... 52 8914 
9 and 10-inch . 45 82% 
11 and 12-inch . 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
%-inch inition 82% 
% 851% 
2 87% 
82% 
84% 
83 
7 to 8-inch = _ 25 
(Note—Large yore obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 6 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 

11 +89 
22 2 
28 11 
80 18 





Lap Weld 


1% and 1%-inch ............0 Upon application 
RO EEE _ 23 7 
2% to 6-inch .. _ 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ......... = 28 18 
7 to 12-inch 26 ll 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





% and %-inch... +54 
ee 7 
ainch — a ai 12 
to 1%-inch | ieitimnbapnetiinns 14 
Lap Weld 

29 15 

i 28 14 

i 21 7 

3S a aa 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 
Aor +59% 
4-inch +40 
fe Ba +46 
14-inch +40 
1\%-inch ... +39 
Lap 
2 and 2% inches................. +18 +25 
8 to 4-inch  .......00.00. = +17 
4% to 6-inch ... +18 
2 OS Se i een 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 6 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 











Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%-inch ....... 23 off 
2% and _—— evsbenttnnenscestntnessstecimnengn . 88 off 
8-inch 86 off 
4% to 38%- inch 88% off 
2 er ae 42 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











1%-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 24-inch + 2 
BPEEE UD IPIIIOI” soccslntecssnsinschinadusbthapioreenmetebean 3 
 € Y * ee 5 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
ry me BIIUNE , iciensissiiosntpiiiicntsnitinbtahgates 


NII: idiediehinenianivniaslnapenniinn 
and 2%%-inch 
ou and 2%-inch 
8-inch 
8144 and 8%-inch .... 
4-inch 











SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
i sO I, eater aaliatenianstaiinl 80 off 





2% and 2%-inch ..... 38 off 
RINE Aacccvpninnnibeinanovnsese 44 off 
8% and 3-inch ..... 46 off 
IE. beniiniebcendaritenenetins 49 off 
4%. 5 and 6-inch .... 44 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS —— MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
SFOS 12-gage 14\e 
2-inch ll-gage 15c 
2-inch 10-gage l6¢ 
24-inch 12-gage 16¢ 
2\%-inch ll-gage 17e 
2\%-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
8-inch 7-gage 88e¢ 
5%&-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52¢ 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, \W-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge. (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 














to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
Re ERR A Se ODEs Be 05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches .... mal® 10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches 15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches _.......... me -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches ...... -50¢ 
Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 


than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 








PED cinteisisssicis tee ndeeleesnademetnninnns .10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

inches -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

a” ee .86¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 


tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including j-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than \%-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding *-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 





pounds per square f00t 2.0.0... -20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per equare 
I. - saiecitiarhaaathssansctataneciaabialnibeaenicomniian .80c 
QUALITIES 
Pressing steel ....... oe 
Flange steel (boiler ‘grade) .. ae 
Ordinary firebox steel! .............. 20¢ 


Stillbottom steel .................... - 
Locomotive firebox steel  .........:.+ «- 60C 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
ny for Medium or 





High tensile hull | “steel” "subject. to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

IIIUNS » icinicxncminchinvisanasianmeanciciiiaealinhe 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

—_ EP ee 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 

to stand cold flanging, take extra for 

flange steel. 

Floor Plates 

ee eee 1.75¢ 

Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel”’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 


RE IIR. Si ciconcucctsternrncianicagideasiie No extra 

Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or Ameriean bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive............ .10¢ 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive... 
RS Sone ene ema 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05¢ “for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
OO eae .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
a 
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Unusually rugged, fast, and economical to 
operate, Link-Belt “‘Built for Service’’ Gaso- 
line Crawler Cranes provide quick, cheap 
handling. Various attachments furnished. 
Write for Book 795 





Link-Belt furnishes complete belt conveyor 
installations for handling raw or finished, light 
or heavy materials—at any desired speed, 





Now sold for only $475.00 f.o.b. Chicago or 
Philadelphia—the famous Link-Belt “‘Cub” 
Portable Loader is the greatest loader value 
ever offered, Write for details—no obligation. 


LINK-BELT 





+ 


Cut Production Costs— 
Use Link-Belt Methods 


OUR BEST BET FOR MORE EFFICIENT, 

lower cost production, is reliable and economical 
Link-Belt material-handling and power transmission 
equipment, designed to fit your individual needs. 


Such equipment pays for itself many times in actual 
dollars and cents savings—as hundreds of successful 
LINK-BELT installations testify. 


For maximum efficiency in handling materials, Link- 
Belt designs and builds complete in its own piants, 
conveyors, elevators, crawler and locomotive type 
cranes, portable loaders and unloaders, hoists, chains, 
wheels and buckets--equipment most suitable to 
every condition. For power transmission without loss 
or slippage, Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives, 98.2 effi- 
cient (on actual test) are used throughout industry. 


Send for descriptive Link-Belt Catalogs. Address 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 2439 

Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 

CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. Offices in Principal Cities 
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ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Eogemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

international, vee Co., 
Newark, . dv. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical 
Ambler, Pa. 
ADAMITE ROLLS 

American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 


Paint Co., 


PRESSORS (Air) 
ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 


8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. : 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., . 
80 Church St., New York City. 


Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 

ALUMINUM (Vanadium) — 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City 


ALUMINUM TUBING 


Summerill Tubing Co. Bridge 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, is. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 
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“Where'lo Bury 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 


want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. @Index to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 


ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 


Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 


Cleveland, O. 


APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


2422 


AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., ,Alliance, Ohio. 


BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 
Minneapolis, 


346 Buchanan St., 
Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 
way, New York City. 


Broad- 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., 
Donner Steel Co., 
Box 1000, Buffalo, : 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Ince., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, o. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 80th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 


a. 

Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Massillon, O. 
—_, & GD 


° | 

















BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Il. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, 


Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast: Steel Co., 
Bldg., San Francisco, 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 

go, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, 
Co., 13851 Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Corp., 


Iron & Railroad 
Bidg., 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 

a. CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. Me Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 

BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

BEARINGS (Journal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Keystone Bronze Co., 389th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 

Norma-lioffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 

Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, IL B., & ns, 
Dover, N. H. 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 

ing 

Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 


& Co., 


1306 


1305 


ee Sand- 
wich, Ill. 

Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AN? TOLUOL RECOV- 


ERY PLANTS 
Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
dletown, 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mid- 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Ine, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 








